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PRINCE BISMARCK, AS A FRIEND OF AMERICA 
AND AS A STATESMAN. 


PART I. 


Sixce I have undertaken to present this great statesman to the 
American public in the following pages—the man on whom all eyes 
in Europe are fixed so soon as any change impends in the fortunes 
of the Continent, or when men’s minds are agitated by some im- 
portant question—I rejoice to be able to begin by declaring him to 
be the friend of America. Prince Bismarck is, indeed, an old and 
warm friend of the United States and of their inhabitants. When 
he still bore the title of count, and, indeed, when he was simply 
Herr von Bismarck, he was well-disposed toward this great North 
American people, a favorable disposition which dated from his 
youth, and may be said to have been inherent in his nature. In 
other words, the Chancellor of the German Empire in this trait 
forms no exception among the German people, and is, in fact, the 
type of his nation, and the representative of the great majority 
of Germans who look beyond their borders, and are able to under- 
stand the nature of foreign peoples, and to estimate them according 
to their worth. 

We Germans, too, are in the habit of regarding the Americans 
as “kin beyond sea,” for which we have many good reasons, in some 


respects even more cogent, perhaps, than have Gladstone’s coun- 
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trymen. The mighty nation in the north of the transatlantic con- 
tinent is a mixed people, drawn from various races, of whom the 
great majority are Germanic. These may be subdivided into two 
stocks—the Anglo-Americans and the German-Americans—both 
akin to us—the former from ancient times through the Saxon blood 
which runs in their veins, and the latter as the immediate offspring 
of their German mother, many of whom still speak the home lan- 
guage. The Anglo-Americans, the dominant race in the United 
States, are our cousins, and the German-Americans, fewer in num- 
ber, aithough amounting to three or four millions, are congregated in 
the chief cities on the Atlantic seaboard and in the West, and thus 
exercise considerable influence in the formation of the national char- 
acter ;* these are, indeed, our own brethren, flesh of our flesh and 
bone of our bone. 

The political life of America and much of its organization un- 
doubtedly differ from what we find in Germany, but, side by side 
with important differences, there are, especially of late, in the recent 
institutions of both nations evident points of likeness, which would 
be still more apparent if each nation were not subject to the con- 
straining power of necessity in their external circumstances, the 
relative position of the two countries, the character of their neigh- 
bors, ete., which have influenced the choice of their mode of govern- 
ment and the form of their institutions. It would not be difficult 


* Dr. White, the representative of the United States at the Imperial Court of 
Berlin, on the late occasion of the opening of the International Fishery Exhibition, 
expressly declared and admitted the great benefits which the Americans have de- 
rived from Germany. He remarked that the chairman of the banquet, Oberbiirger- 
meister von Forckenbeck, had spoken of the great services rendered to the exhibition 
by America, but that he must declare the Americans to be debtors to Germany. 
Every American was aware that Germany had rendered, and was still rendering, good 
service to America, both in a material and an intelleetual point of view. Thousands 
of German laborers had crossed the sea, carrying with them their industrious habits, 
and there were now more than a thousand American students at the German universi- 
ties and other places of education, who would see to it that the school system in- 
introduced into America from England should disappear. The Germans had brought 
their idealism with them, and had also distinguished themselves in the sphere of poli- 
tics, of which the speaker gave an instance in Mr. Carl Schurz, who is a member of 
the Cabinet. Dr. White concluded his speech by saying that, “in the conflict against 
slavery and for a united country, the Germans had always fought for the good cause, 
as well as in the great controversy of political economy between a metallie and a paper 
currency. It would ever be a pleasure and an honor to the l aited States to take 
part with Germany in the promotion of industry and civilization.” Great applause fol- 
lowed these words. 
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to adduce examples of what we have asserted. The German mode 
of government is a monarchy, while that of America is a republic. 
But the Americans as well as the Germans only brought the form 
of their constitution to perfection by a civil war which cemented the 
centrifugal elements. Not till quite recently did the Union become 
a perfect Federal state ; and the German Empire, which has replaced 
the disintegrated German Bund, is a similar structure, although 
erected on the basis of monarchy: the Senate corresponds with 
the Bundesrath, the House of Representatives with the Reichstag, 
the President with the Emperor. The German Empire is a military 
state, because it is surrounded by other like states, and is menaced 
with war ; America only requires a small army, since she has no 
rival and menacing neighbors ; yet her legislation in this direction 
shows that at least it is a question whether she would continue to 
be a republic were she forced by circumstances to maintain a stand- 
ing army corresponding to her greatness and to the number of her 
inhabitants. 

However widely the Germans differ from the Americans in po- 
litical institutions, this difference has never produced a feeling of 
dislike or ill will toward our near and remote kindred. Neither 
have we been prejudiced by the fact that the majority of Americans 
differ from us in their manners, mode of life, and social customs ; 
and, indeed, I think I may affirm, on the strength of considerable 
and assured experience, that although they have, as far as race and 
language are concerned, more in common with our good friends in 
Great Britain, yet the hearts of the Americans are drawn toward 
us rather-than toward those who are not only their brothers but 
their rivals. 

We Germans can rejoice without grudging over the great quali- 
ties of the Americans : their realism, which is not without a touch of 
the ideal, and which does not exclude sacrifices to the latter ; over 
their bold yet comprehensive views of public and private affairs ; 
their spirit and persistence in overcoming difficulties. We concede 
to them without dissatisfaction or jealousy their vast resources and 
almost unbroken success, their continual progress toward a mighty 
future. On the other hand, we know that they are the only people 
which has not been filled with envy and groundless fears by our 
acquisitions in the late war, by our entrance into the circle of domi- 
nant European nations, and our position as a great and pacific power. 
Just as we, during the war between the Northern and Southern 
States, shared the hopes of the majority of Americans for the tri- 
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umph of the cause which was finally successful, so we counted on 
their sympathy with our national party when a few years later the 
question of our existence and the crisis of our fate approached. In 
1870, when Mr. Bancroft’s letter to the Chancellor of the Empire 
was published, in which he, as the representative of the United 
States, congratulated himself on having been an eye-witness of the 
triumphant success of our German policy, he was generally regarded 
as the interpreter of the sentiments of his countrymen, and the 
letter was hailed by the whole German press as a matter for con- 
gratulation. 

From the time when America succeeded in severing her connec- 
tion with the mother-country, a good understanding between the 
two nations has always subsisted, nor is there the least reason to 
suppose that it will not be permanent. It is well known that Fred- 
erick the Great was unconditionally on the side of the American 
colonies in their conflict with the mother-country, and in their at- 
tempts to form independent States ; he openly rejoiced at their suc- 
cess in the presence of the English ambassador, and afterward 
entered into friendly relations with the States. These relations 
were maintained uninterrupted by the Prussian rulers who suc- 
ceeded him, nor is there any change in our time. 

Prince Bismarck’s sentiments toward America are mainly those 
of the German people as a whole ; so that it is enough to say that 
these sentiments may be further explained by the fact that the tem- 
per of the American people and that of our great regenerator have 
some qualities in common with each other, of which I need only 
mention here the daring and far-sighted policy, the bold and per- 
sistent triumph over all difficulties, and, above all, the realistic views 
and treatment of affairs observable in the entire conduct of them 
both. 

A foreshadowing of this similarity of temper and of this par- 
tiality for America may, as I have already said, be traced in the 
undeveloped Bismarck, in the Géttingen student of 1833. John 
Lothrop Motley, the future historian and diplomatist, and another 
American student named Coffin, are mentioned among his friends 
at that time. With the latter especially he seems to have conversed 
on political matters. The question whether there would be a united 
Germany in the course of another twenty years became the subject 
of a wager. Coffin said “No,” and Bismarck “ Yes,” and the win- 
ner was to receive five-and-twenty bottles of champagne, which they 
were to drink together. ‘ When the time had elapsed,” so Bismarck 
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told the story during our campaign in France, “I remembered our 
wager, and wished to cross the sea to conclude the affair, and drink 
the forfeit with him. But, on making inquiry, I found that he was 
dead. Poor friend! his name was no good omen.” 

Bismarck retained his prepossession for Americans, on a more 
thorough acquaintance with history and geography, after he be- 
came a minister, and finally when he rose to be the leader of Ger- 
man policy. During the Franco-German war, generals of the 
United States army, accompanied by civilians, were often presented 
to him. Sheridan appeared at Port 4 Mousson with his aide-de- 
camp Forsyth, and his interpreter Mr. McLean ; at Ferriéres there 
was Burnside, and another American, whose name I have forgot- 
ten; and at Versailles some other American visitors, all of whom 
were welcomed and treated as distinguished guests. They were 
even admitted at times when he was full of work, and other visit- 
_ ors were sent away. “I do not know how these Americans have 
bewitched me,” he said to me one evening at Versailles, “but I 
can not send them away, although I have so much to do that for 
me the day ought to have six hours over and above the four-and- 
twenty.” Sheridan repeatedly dined with the Chancellor, and ac- 
companied him to the battle-fields of Metz and Sedan. They seemed 
to be mutually interested and pleased with each other ; so much so 
that, when the American general had found shelter for the night 
in a peasant’s hut at Rézonville, he was several times heard to mur- 
mur, “ Dear Count !” in his sleep. 

The Chancellor was also much pleased with Bancroft’s letter, 
of which we have already spoken. It reached us at the Rothschild 
chateau at Ferriéres just as we sat down to dinner, and after read- 
ing it he handed it to me, that I might translate it to such of our 
guests as did not understand English. During the siege of Paris, 
the Count was on more friendly terms with Washburne, American 
envoy to the French Government at that time, than with the other 
foreign representatives who remained in the city, and Washburne 
was of great use to those Germans who were left there. There 
was also a young American named Moulton, brother-in-law to Count 
Hatzfeld, one of the Chancellor’s suite, who, if I remember right, 
had some property at or near Brie, and in whose sprightly, unaf- 
fected manner Bismarck seemed to find especial delight: he was 
always a welcome guest at dinner at Madame Jessé’s house. 

The Chancellor’s good feeling for the Americans, which is appar- 
ent in these slight touches, was not changed when public opinion 
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in America inclined toward the French people after their sudden 
transformation into republicans, nor even when private persons in 
America supported the resistance of France by sending over arms 
and other materials of war. The war materials sent by the English 
were regarded with very different feelings, for in their case we 
beheld secret enmity, in the Americans only a mercantile spirit. 

I must reluctantly pass over further proofs of Bismarck’s attach- 
ment to America, which I regret the more, since they are highly 
characteristic of the Prince’s tone of thought. Yet, before we turn 
to other considerations, it is worth while to mention the following 
fact: In the spring of 1873 I saw a framed portrait in the Chan- 
cellor’s study, which was leaning against a chair until it should be 
hung up; and on coming close to it I recognized the features of 
President Grant. He was there in good company. Very few pic- 
tures adorned the walls of the room in which the Prince was work- 
ing at the time, but they represented for the most part historical 
characters, and contemporaries of the highest repute ; the Great 
Elector, Frederick the Great, the Emperor William, Victor Eman- 
uel, and the Schlachtendenker, Moltke, looked down from their 
frames on those that entered the room. 

Let us now consider the great Chancellor from another point of 
view, and inquire into the secret of his wonderful success. German 
dreamers, worthy people but not clear thinkers, have discovered 
that it is solely and altogether due to the popular spirit, the Volks- 
seele. The whole scheme was devised and carried into execution by 
the Volksseele through popular agitation, directed by the sage judg- 
ment and the infallible counsels of professors, lawyers, and men of 
letters, who were its mouthpieces ; through its associations and 
mass meetings, its Schiitzenfests, its Turnerfests, and its Singer- 
fests. Others have ascribed to chance and to a long run of good 
luck the events which have reconstituted Germany, and have raised 
her from a weak to a powerful state. Others, again, whenever he 
has come forward and carried into execution any grand scheme, 
have seen only the evidences of blindness, stupidity, or treachery 
among his opponents. 

I am of quite another opinion, although I do not deny that a 
grain of truth may lie at the bottom of some of these explanations. 
These outgivings of the Volksseele were at best of secondary im- 
- portance—mere sentiment and velleité, oftentimes not even helpful. 
And here we are reminded that at the very beginning of his politi- 
eal career Bismarck said to Disraeli, “I wish to save Germany 
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from the professors.” What is called good luck is for the most 
part capacity and energy in making use of circumstances. Fred- 
erick the Great, indeed, paid homage to King Chance, yet those 
who quote this saying should remember that it is accompanied by 
the remark, “Qu’un homme d’esprit dise un mot, cela suffit pour que 
mille vous le répétent.” The blind stupidity of hostile princes and 
statesmen has involuntarily contributed to the success of many of 
the Chancellor’s schemes, but it was impossible for him to calculate 
on such aid beforehand. And the treachery which is supposed to 
have helped him is only a delusion of the French, who, on the col- 
lapse of their assumed invincibility became so excited that, with all 
their natural intelligence, they were like people who imagine that 
they see a ghost, and they were ready to believe the most wonder- 
ful inventions. It is a legend which may be repeated by the pres- 
ent generation of our neighbors on the other side of the Vosges, but 
which will find no place in history, even in France, and which we Ger- 
mans may at once reject in our attempt to account for our success. 

I have, therefore, only to regard our Chancellor and his acts in 
the light in which they would probably be considered by the gifted 
author of “Heroes and Hero-worship ”—that is, I am convinced 
that Prince Bismarck has really made himself and Germany great by 
the surpassing keenness of his political insight and by the strong 
will which have done such great things for Germany. He is a 
product of the slow development of the German nation, which be- 
gan with Frederick the Great, and was accelerated by the war of 
liberation ; a development which, as time went on, was concen- 
trated, with all its legitimate aspirations, on a single personality, 
and in this concentrated form its power was so gigantic as to over- 
throw the foundations of the old world, and to construct a new and 
fairer building out of its ruins. In other words, he appears to 
those who know him most intimately to be one of the men ordained 
by Providence, one of the great geniuses or heroes who appear from 
time to time to direct the energy of their people into new and high- 
er paths, by which they may attain to fuller activity and recog- 
nition, and may thus become, when rightly estimated and used, a 
blessing to their neighbors and to the whole civilized world. The 
Chancellor Bismarck, already regarded by many in this his his- 
torical aspect, will, when party spirit has subsided, and there are 
more abundant materials for the interpretation of his character, be 
more generally recognized as such a God-sent hero, endowed with 
divine genius. Ly 
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It is, therefore, in himself that I seek, and believe to have partly 
found, the solution of the riddle of his astonishing success. Only 
in part, for while we can analyze his political method as it is ex- 
pressed in acts and words, his genius is incapable of definition, since 
it is full of surprises, ever working with new expedients and in new 
ways, ever devising unexpected combinations. Like everything in- 
formed with genius, it falls into the sphere of that creative force 
and impulse which a German philosopher has designated as the un- 
conscious. He has this quality in common with Shakespeare and 
Goethe. We can enjoy, admire, and analyze their works, yet no 
one can enter so closely into what moves and inspires their hearts as 
to equal them. A man must be born a Goethe or Shakespeare of 
the spirit of poetry, just as a Bismarck is only born of the spirit of 
history. 

If, now, we consider the working of this genius, which acts un- 
consciously in his inmost being, and which therefore is veiled to all 
scrutiny, we discover as it were the symptoms of this innermost 
process: an intellect that essentially, or, more properly speaking, 
that necessarily, naturally, and spontaneously aims only at what is 
attainable ; a searching and penetrating insight into the means best 
fitted for reaching its ends ; and a clear perception of the obstacles, 
whatever they may be, which might impede or arrest its progress 
toward its object. We find the same readiness in concession as in 
persistence, and a steady pursuit of the main lines of his enterprise 
through all the circumstances that occur. A nearer examination 
will show a delicate hand, never missing the right spot as it probes 
and handles all the personalities with which he has to do; the gift 
of always knowing the right moment at which to strike a decisive 
blow, or to defer action until the fitting hour arrives, and an ex- 
traordinary knack of insensibly leading his opponent to put him- 
self in the wrong in the eyes of the world. We may also admire 
his singular impartiality with respect to liberal and conservative 
party warfare, his perfect readiness to accept facts, which, however, 
is accompanied by an attractive warmth and poetic illusion in his 
estimate of results; the great energy which shrinks from nothing 
which is expedient and necessary, and at the same time a modera- 
tion which only demands what is absolutely necessary, and is ready 
to sacrifice trifles in order to come to an understanding. He has 
worked with simple tools which have from their very simplicity 
been often overlooked and despised, and that not only once, like 
Columbus with his egg, but by combining in every great undertak- 
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ing a cool head with a warm heart, by uniting Achilles with Odys- 
seus in his own single person. Many will agree with me that this 
is an approximate solution of the problem of that success by which 
this extraordinary genius has surprised the world. 

The Chancellor acted with wonderful skill during the years 
preceding the war of 1866, and still more surprising perhaps were 
the clear-sightedness and dexterity with which he was able to re- 
strain the French in their thirst for “revenge for Sadowa” until 
the right time for Germany arrived, and we were able to meet 
their attack with decisive success ; he caused the Emperor Napo- 
leon to compromise himself again and again in the eyes of Europe, 
and was able to conduct the war so as to secure the neutrality 
of the other powers. With masterly art he acquired the good will 
of Russia, and gained over the south German states by his forbear- 
arance ; he induced Bavaria to undertake the task of restoring the 
imperial dignity, and in this way he crowned the edifice of the 
German Empire ; he caused Alsace-Lorraine to be declared the 
joint possession of the German princes, so as to make its preserva- 
tion the common interest of the empire, and thus forged a new 
bond to unite the north and south. He displayed his diplomatic 
talent as an “honorable broker” in his presidency of the Congress 
of Berlin; and finally when he accomplished the Austro-German 
alliance which, as he expressly declared, had been his object for 
years, and for which he had paved the way by skillful management. 

But, in our opinion, the Chancellor’s most brilliant act of states- 
manship was that by which he first entered into the arena of foreign 
policy, and acquired Schleswig-Holstein for Germany. By the death 
of Frederick VII, the hereditary Prince of Augustenburg succeeded 
to the duchies to the north of the Elbe, in accordance with a title 
which was admitted by many adherents both in that country and in 
the rest of Germany, but which had been repudiated by Prussia and 
Austria in the London protocol. Public opinion in Germany called 
upon Prussia to withdraw from this compact, and to obtain the 
duchies for the Prince of Augustenburg. This appeared to be the 
best way of baffling the European coalition against Prussia which 
had been contemplated some months before, on the occasion of the 
Prusso-Russian convention held in Berlin, with the view of coercing 
the turbulent Poles. Bismarck’s keen eye perceived this, and at 
the same time another way of attaining his object. Ie opened the 
campaign not against but for the London protocol. For Denmark 
had, contrary to her engagement, incorporated Schleswig with her- 
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self. The tone in which the Minister declared it to be “the dictate 
of honor and prudence to throw no suspicion on our good faith” 
plainly shows his meaning in abiding by the London protocol. The 
Prussian delegates were too dense to perceive it, looking at the mat- 
ter in a narrow, short-sighted way, and clinging to the title afforded 
by an old, yellow, worm-eaten parchment, while they were also 
blinded by their hatred for the Minister who opposed them. The 
secret of success, by renouncing the establishment of a right at the 
right time and in the right way, is only known to few. Europe 
could do nothing against a campaign in favor of the London proto- 
col, and Austria was forced to take part in the war, since she could 
not allow Prussia to act alone in the affairs of Germany. In this 
way Bismarck obtained the duchies by right of conquest, and Den- 
mark provoked a war with the two great German powers by her 
breach of the agreement. 

Bismarck himself appears to regard this maneuvre and his 
subsequent action upon it as his most important achievement. 
One evening in the autumn of 1877 we sat together over the fire in 
the billiard-room at Varzin, discussing the issue of the war with 
France, and the Chancellor said: “ When I was made a prince, the 
King wished me to take the arms of Alsace and Lorraine. But 
I would rather have had the arms of Schleswig-Holstein, for that is 
the diplomatic campaign of which I am most proud.” The Lega- 
tionsrath von Holstein, who was also present, asked whether he had 
intended to acquire it from the first. ‘“ Yes,” replied the Prince, 
“directly after the death of the King of Denmark. But it was 
hard to accomplish. Everything was against me—Austria, the 
small states of Germany, the ladies of our court, the liberals, the 
English—all the world, as is well known. Napoleon did not op- 
pose ; he thought he thereby placed us under obligation. Even 
the King for a long while would not hear of it. We held a 
council of state at the time, at which I fired off the longest speech 
I had ever made, and repeated to my hearers things which must 
have appeared to them extravagant and impossible.” He went on 
to give the substance of his speech (which, however, I will not re- 
peat), and then continued: “To judge from their astonished air, 
they really supposed that I had taken too much wine at breakfast. 
Costenoble drew up the protocol, and, on looking at it, I found 
that the passages on which I had laid most stress were omitted, 
and it was on these that I chiefly relied. I remarked upon it to 
him. He said that I was right, but he thought that I should be 
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pleased to have them kept out of sight. I replied: ‘ By no means. 
You certainly thought that I had been drinking, but I insist that 
the words shall stand as I spoke them.’ ” 

“We will trample down with an iron heel all which is opposed 
to the restoration of the German nation in its splendor and power,” 
the Chancellor once exclaimed in the Reichstag. But, as soon as 
the victory was won, he always advised that it should be used with 
discretion, and in a moderate and conciliatory spirit. That in 
1866, in view of a reconciliation that was effected in 1879, Austria 
lost none of her territory ; that the kingdom of Saxony was pre- 
served, and that the south German states were not at that time 
obliged to surrender anything to victorious Prussia— this they 
owed to Bismarck. It was not always easy to carry out his mod- 
erate views, and on other questions all his energy was required, 
as, for instance, in 1863, when the Firstentag of Frankfort wished 
for the reconstruction of Germany under the house of Hapsburg. 
At Nicolsburg his royal master wished that every conquered state 
should surrender some territory; that Austria should cede part 
of north Bohemia and her Silesian possessions ; that Saxony should 
give up Lausitz on strategic grounds; and that Bavaria should 
be deprived of the broad strip which includes Ansbach and Bai- 
reuth, since these had belonged to his Majesty’s ancestors. And 
in this and other cases the cession was to be a punishment. But 
Bismarck declared this to be contrary to good policy, and that in 
such cases the matter must be left to the justice of God. In 
political decisions the only criterion was, Cui bono? and no senti- 
mental claim should be made for what we did not really require. 
In certain cases we might seize all, but, if not, we ought to seize 
nothing. 

The Chancellor related at Varzin the following characteristic 
episode relating to the same period: “At the council of war held 
in my room at Nicolsburg, others were in favor of carrying on the 
campaign into Hungary, but I was opposed to it. I felt that we had 
the cholera against us, the Hungarian steppes and marshes, the com- 
plete change of front, political considerations, etc. The rest persist- 
ed, and I spoke once against the scheme in vain. I then went out 
of the sitting-room into my bedchamber, which was only divided 
from it by a wooden partition, and I threw myself upon the bed, 
and cried aloud in my nervous excitement. After a while silence 
reigned in the next room, and the matter rested there.” The Min- 
ister, also, came near to having a fit of erying during that momen- 
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tous discussion at Baden-Baden to which King John of Saxony and 
his evil genius Beust came from Frankfort to visit King William, 
and induced him to decide at the last moment to obey the Emperor 
Francis Joseph’s summons to the assembly of princes, and thus in a 
certain sense to mediatize himself. Bismarck was almost beside 
himself from the excitement with which he had opposed the King’s 
resolution, and, when his efforts were at last successful and he was 
able to withdraw without anxiety, he was seized with convulsions, 
so that in shutting the door he wrenched out the latch. His aide- 
de-camp in the anteroom anxiously inquired the reason why he 
was so pale and agitated. 

When the war of 1866 became a certainty and the Prussian 
Liberals declared themselves to be decidedly opposed to it, a furi- 
ous attack was made on the Minister by a noted Berlin newspaper. 
Bismarck, to whom this was not a matter of indifference, sought an 
interview with the editor, and it took place, but without result. “I 
see, my dear Doctor,” the Count said in conclusion, “that we shall 
not come to any understanding. You will continue to attack me, 
and I shall not change my course. But, if you knew what a strug- 
gle it has cost me to convince his Majesty that we must fight, 
you would understand that I only obey the law of necessity. In 
another half year I will ask you which of us is right.” Before the 
half year had elapsed, they met in the street ; the Mirkster gave the 
Doctor his hand, and his large gray eyes silently demanded, “ What 
now?” The editor now understood him, pressed the Count’s hand, 
and nodded. 

The Chancellor was as forbearing as possible toward the jealousy 
with which the smaller states of the empire attempted to assert 
their prerogatives. For instance, he declared himself indifferent 
whether they carried on the farce of sending embassies to foreign 
courts or not. He once said, when drinking tea at Rheims, that 
“it was a mistake to suppose there was danger in keeping up the 
diplomatic representatives along with those of the Bund. Even if 
the states were powerful, it would be easy for them to exchange 
letters at foreign courts, and to intrigue against us by word of 
mouth, without the aid of official representatives. A dentist, or 
some such person, would suffice for the purpose.” At Versailles, 
on the admission of Bavaria into the new empire, he willingly 
agreed to the request of King Louis that he should retain certain 
special rights. The national zealots severely condemned him for 
this concession, but they did not understand that the matter was 
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pressing, and in their zeal overlooked the fact that the Bavarians 
were not conquered enemies but allies. In the last cabinet crisis 
(April, 1880) the current report that he pérposed to introduce a 
change in the constitution which would restrict the privileges of 
some of the allied states was an invention of the newspapers. 
“Nothing was further from my intention,” he said to me on this 
occasion, “the constitution of the Bund needs no change as long 
as the rights which it concedes to individual states continue to be 
used with moderation.” 

While Bismarck is forbearing wherever it is possible, he never 
shrinks from taking what is necessary, and he then acts with star- 
tling promptitude. In the summer of 1870 the hope of conquest 
was far more widely diffused through Germany than the fear of 
defeat. But at first the barren sentiment was equally prevalent 
that any one who spoke of the acquisition of territory which would 
give us a better western frontier was a visionary. It would only 
make France into our perpetual enemy, and it would be useless 
to incorporate Alsace-Lorraine, since the inhabitants wished to have 
nothing to do with us. Then followed the two declarations of 
September to the representatives near the neutral powers—the first 
from Rheims, on the 13th, the second from Meaux, on the 16th— 


both issued soon after we had crossed the French frontier, which 
were acceptable to public opinion in Germany in their general tenor. 
No prouder words had ever been spoken in the name of the Ger- 
man people, yet it was not the pride of exaltation which was ex- 
pressed in those documents, but that of duty—the sober judgment 
which does not flinch from the truth, and draws aside the inmost 
veil which conceals the meaning of things. 


Morirz Buscn. 


CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES. 


Ir is perhaps rather late, after the lapse of three months, to 
reply to the paper of Sir Francis Hincks on “The Relations be- 
tween Canada and the United States”; but the great revolution 
which in the mean time has taken place in England alters the aspect 
of this among other questions. At all events, I will be brief. 

My principal object is to remove, if possible, from the minds of 
American statesmen, and any other Americans who may take an in- 
terest in this matter, an impression which ‘he language of Sir Fran- 
cis Hincks and of writers in Canadian journals hostile to American 
connection, such as the Toronto “Globe,” is calculated to convey 
with regard to the nature of the movement which is going on in 
Canada, That a movement of some kind tending to closer relations 
with the United States is going on, nobody can fail to see ; other- 
wise, why should Sir Francis Hincks be so uneasy, and why should 
the Toronto “Globe” be seized about once a week with a paroxysm 
of calumnious rage? But the language of Sir Francis Hincks and 
of the “Globe” would lead the reader to suppose that what was on 
foot was a political cabal or conspiracy of some kind got up by the 
arts of a knot of politicians for the objects which political intriguers 
usually have in view. This is not the fact. The movement is es- 
sentially economical, rather than political, though it brings political 
feelings into play, and it is spontaneous if ever a movement was, 
Those whom Sir Francis Hincks’s courtesy usually styles “agita- 
tors” are no more agitators than he is now, nor half as much agi- 
tators as he once was: they are not in politics at all, and conse- 
quently can not be actuated by political ambition ; they are either 
commercial men or journalists, and, if they are journalists, 1 am 
not aware that their style is particularly demagogic, or that, while 
they treat with frankness the subjects of the day, they betray any 
impatient desire to precipitate events. I can answer for one of 
them that he is as profoundly convinced as it is possible for any 
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human being to be of the inexpediency of precipitating events, and 
of the necessity of awaiting the formation of mature and deliberate 
opinion in both of the communities whose relations to each other 
are concerned. Sir Francis Hincks is one of a party which, with 
the best intentions, does its utmost to give the policy of Canada 
what may be called an anti-continental turn. He must not re- 
proach those who, believing this to be a mistake, take the liberty of 
expressing their opinion, and of endeavoring to counteract the es- 
trangement which it is his object and that of his friends to produce. 
They feel that they may do this without placing themselves in any 
way in a false position. Sir Francis Hincks evidently thinks that 
he places himself in no false position by writing about the rela- 
tions between the two countries in an American journal. He is 
right. I have spent some years in the United States, not as a mere 
sojourner, but engaged in educational work with my colleagues ; 
I think I may say I have had full access to the real sentiments of 
the people, and I can truly say that I never heard a syllable imply- 
ing the slightest desire of interfering with the independence of 
Canada, or in any way doing violence to her inclinations. I believe 
we may discuss these questions with the freedom of friendship and 
of natural partnership in the advantages and destinies of the New 
World. 

Canada is attracted, economically, to the rest of the continent 
of which she is a part ; while, as the recent application of the Bos- 
ton merchants to Congress shows, the rest of the continent is at 
the same time attracted economically to her. This is the movement 
which is really going on, and which by its increasing manifestations 
excites the alarm of Sir Francis Hincks and the “Globe.” It is not 
the offspring of intrigue, but the behest of Nature. No conspiracy 
except the mutual interest of the two nations gave it birth: no 
denunciations will put it down. 

Let those who think that they can for ever arrest or even reverse 
this commercial gravitation consult the map. I do not mean the 
map political, in which the Dominion of Canada appears as a com- 
pact half continent, but the map economical. In the map economi- 
cal the Dominion consists of four distinct territories, separated from 
each other by great natural barriers. Between the Maritime Prov- 
inces and old’Canada (Ontario and Quebec) lies the wild country 
through which the Intercolonial Railway runs ; between old Canada 
and Manitoba lies the desert to the north of Lake Superior ; between 
Manitoba and British Columbia lies not only a formidable tract of 
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desert but a series of mountain-ranges still more formidable. Each 
of the separate territories is by nature connected commrcially with 
an adjacent portion of the Union : Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
with New England ; Quebec and Ontario with the States to the 
south of them, Ontario drawing her fuel from Pennsylvania ; Mani- 
toba with Minnesota, from which she is divided merely by a diplo- 
matic line ; British Columbia with California. The natural routes 
between the four territories lie not over Canadian but over Ameri- 
can ground, and commerce will follow the natural not the political 
routes. On the other hand, the action of the Boston merchants 
shows that the identity of commercial interest and the evils of 
commercial severance are felt by the United States as well as by 
Canada. The people of the United States want Canadian lumber, 
they want the trade with the Maritime Provinces, they want the 
free and secure use of the St. Lawrence. The American fishermen 
want free access to the Canadian fisheries, as much as the people of 
the Maritime Provinces want admission to the coasting trade of the 
United States. 

Herculean efforts have been made, not by the Canadian people, 
properly speaking, but by Canadian statesmen, acting for political 
purposes, and in concert with English imperialism, to reverse the 
order of nature, to sever Canada commercially from her continent, 
and to bind her economically to England, to the dependencies of 
England, even those on the other side of the globe, and to every por- 
tion of the world except the dreaded republic. An imperial Zoll- 
verein has been projected ; negotiations for commercial treaties 
have been opened with European nations ; an editorial appeared 
‘some time ago in the Toronto “Globe” proclaiming the discovery 
of a market in Australia, which would more than compensate the 
loss of these at our own door. At the same time a series of gigan- 
tic railway enterprises has been undertaken, for the purpose of con- 
necting the four separate territories by lines running entirely with- 
in British territory, so as to avoid any partnership in highways with 
the American Republic, and beyond the reach of the enemy in that 
war between Canada and the United States, a belief in which, as an 
event of the future, is one of our imperial institutions. The result, 
while it has been injurious to the interests of the United States, 
has not been satisfactory to the Canadian people. The negotiations 
for commercial treaties have failed, as it was likely they would, 
when opened by a dependency without full treaty-making powers. 
The first of the politico-military railways, the Intercolonial, uniting 
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the maritime provinces with old Canada, has cost thirty-six mil- 
lions in its construction, is run at a heavy annual cost to the Gov- 
ernment, and is likely to be less useful and more of a burden than 
ever when the natural route is opened, as it soon will be, through 
the State of Maine. From the immense expenditure involved in 
the operation of extending the politico-military system of railways 
westward, under the name of the Canadian Pacitic, the less adven- 
turous portion of the community, including apparently Sir Francis 
Hincks himself, is beginning to recoil. The leader of the opposi- 
tion in the Dominion Parliament moved, the other day, to postpone 
the construction of a portion of the railway within the territory of 
British Columbia. He was defeated by a strict party vote, the 
Government commanding a large majority. But there is little 
doubt that in caucus, to keep the representatives of Quebec and the 
eastern provinces under the standard, the Government had to give 
assurances of caution and delay. More than this, the Minister of 
Railways, in his speech, allowed it to be plainly seen, by a signifi- 
cant omission, that the construction of the projected line to the 
north of Lake Superior, through a country desperately difficult, was 
was not to be put under contract, and that the Government would 
content itself with the natural route, which runs to the south of the 
lake through American territory between Duluth and Sault Ste. 
Marie. This is a virtual abandonment (perhaps it would be offi- 
cially called a postponement) of the whole project, so far as its 
military and political objects are concerned, since there can be no 
military or political continuity if the line, in a part of its course, 
and that the part nearest to Canada, runs over foreign ground. 
The nearest link in the projected chain is missing. The territories 
which it is proposed to weld into a united community are not even 
made conterminous. 

The expenditure entailed by that part of the separatist policy 
which consists in constructing a vast system of political railways, 
in defiance of the greatest natural obstacles, within Canadian terri- 
tory, fatally conflicts with the other object, of tightening the com- 
mercial bond with England, because it renders necessary an in- 
creased taxation and the imposition of higher duties on British 
goods. 

For my own part, I am a member of the Cobden Club, and a be- 
liever in its motto, “ free trade, peace, good-will among nations.” But 
my belief is in the motto as a whole. My conviction is that, with- 
out peace and good-will among nations, the renunciation of aggran- 
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dizement, and the reduction of armaments, there can be no free 
trade. Canada has a tariff, the United States have a tariff, England 
has a tariff—every nation has a tariff. Everywhere the tariffs are 
violations of free trade, and everywhere they will be necessary till 
ambition takes its departure and leaves the world at peace. 

I have said that Sir Francis Hincks is of the number of those 
whom the present aspect of Canadian finance disquiets. If to say 
agitating things is to be an agitator, he will hardly escape the name. 
In a recent article in his Montreal “ Journal of Commerce,” review- 
ing the financial position, he described Canada as “piling up annu- 
ally a gigantic debt,” as “ drifting into bankruptcy,” as being hur- 
ried “toa day of reckoning” which assuredly could not be far distant. 
He depicted the situation of the Province of Quebec as equally bad 
with that of the Dominion. The main cause of all this, he distinctly 
intimated, was the expenditure on “ public works”; that is to say, on 
the politico-military railways, the Intercolonial and the Canadian 
Pacific, as well as on canals, the construction of which is partly dic- 
tated by similar views. The cut-throat system, instead of the sys- 
tem of amicable partnership, applied to railways, canals, and com- 
mercial relations generally, is in fact the principal source of the evil, 
and the admission is most significant when it comes from Sir Francis 
Hincks, who, as a Canadian Tory Minister, has been personally re- 
sponsible for the course which has been pursued. 

The Canadian people, apart from any wish for political change, 
are disquieted, as well they may be, by the financial results of a 
policy which adds the ruinous expenditure of a chimerical imperial- 
ism to the commercial atrophy caused by the severance of Canada 
from her own continent and her natural markets. In 1878 they 
voted out the “Grit” Government, of which the head was Mr. 
Mackenzie, because it declared its inability to do anything for the 
improvement of the commercial situation ; and they voted in Sir 
John Macdonald, who undertook to make an attempt. The “na- 
tional policy” had been pressed upon them by protectionists as a 
panacea, and, without knowing very clearly what it meant, they 
determined to give it a trial. This was the real meaning of the 
election of September, 1878, so far as the popular feeling was con- 
cerned. . 


When’ from the people the “national policy” passed into the 
hands of the politicians, for practical application in the form of a 
tariff, they gave it the mold of their own political sentiments, which 
are imperialist, and produced a plan which they are able to repre- 
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sent to England as anti-American, though it at the same time 
increases the duties on British goods. But already the people are 
dissatisfied, in the Eastern provinces at least ; so much so, as to 
make it highly probable that, if a general election were now to be 
held, the result of the last would be reversed. A policy framed on 
the principle of severance, though the work of able hands, has failed, 
as it will always fail, to touch the real source of the evil. 

Its failure does not lessen the significance of the vote of Septem- 
ber, 1878. On that occasion people, in a country where political 
feeling is very strong, deserted by thousands the standard of their 
party, and broke through the party lines under the cover of the bal- 
lot, to vote for that which they hoped would promote their material 
welfare. Let a similar hope once more present itself, and they will 
do the same thing again. 

On the whole, from the manifestations of dissatisfaction with 
the present state of things on both sides, it may be safely predicted 
that Canadian and American statesmen will soon be in confer- 
ence on the subject of commercial relations ; perhaps the fisheries 
dispute, which is always recurring in some form, may bring this 
question also to a head. Two plans will present themselves for 
consideration—commercial union and a partial reciprocity treaty like 
the last. The objections to a partial reciprocity treaty are, in the 
first place, that it would not rid us of the customs line ; in the sec- 
ond place, that it would be extremely difficult to render the scheme 
fair to all interests ; in the third place, that it could hardly fail to 
make Canada an entrepot for European contraband, and thus to 
give rise to disputes which would be fatal to its own existence ; in 
the fourth place, that as the offspring of a dominant party or a par- 
ticular national mood, it would be always in danger, through a loss 
of power by the party, or a change of the national mood, of being 
overthrown as the last was, with all the industries built upon it. A 
commercial union would be permanent, and would, in addition to its 
other advantages, give perfectly free circulation to capital and com- 
mercial life. No doubt difficulties would attend it, because it would 
involve an equalization of tariffs; but the difference between the 
tariffs has already been greatly reduced. It is to be hoped that 
commercial union will receive the first consideration : if it proves 
impracticable, we must fall back on a reciprocity treaty, which in 
itself would be a gain. 

Revolutions are sometimes necessary, but they are always evils. 
No revolution could be more necessary than that which released the 
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New World from bondage to the British aristocracy, and set it at 
liberty to work out its own destinies. Yet its blessings were dearly 
purchased. On England it brought loss, shame, and estrangement 
from a large portion of her race; on the French monarchy it 
brought bankruptcy, which, if peace had continued, Turgot’s policy 
might have averted, and as the consequence of bankruptcy the most 
frightful catastrophe in history. Nor did the people of the United 
States, though victorious, come forth unscathed. The usual effects 
of civil war were produced on their political character. Their 
republic was launched with a revolutionary bias the opposite of 
which was to be desired, and a permanent ascendancy was given to 
a revolutionary sentiment, which in course of time generated the 
rebellion of the Southern States, whose principle of resistance to a 
government which they did not like had been often formulated 
by Northern lips. We have another evil legacy of the Revolu- 
tion in the relations between Canada and the United States. In 
ordinary cases the vanquished party in a revolution remains in the 
country, and, when the storm of political passion has subsided, 
blends again with the victors. In the case of the American Revo- 
lution the vanquished party was driven into exile by acts of attain- 
der and confiscation. It colonized British Canada, and there perpet- 
uated, in the form of a separate group of settlements, dividing the 
northern section of the continent from the rest, the antagonism of 
the civil war. Had the English revolutionists of 1688 confiscated 
the estates of their opponents, and driven all the Jacobites into 
Scotland, they would have done their island the same mischief which 
was done to this continent by the treatment of the defeated Tories 
after the Revolution. 

Enthusiastic attachment to the crown for which they had suf- 
fered, and which had given them their new abode, was a natural 
and honorable sentiment on the part of the loyalists settled in 
Canada. It carried with it a feeling of antagonism to the Ameri- 
can Republic, which was increased by the calamitous war of 1812, 
Scarcely had the enmity begun to slumber, when it was revived by 
the events of 1837, though the party in Canada with which the 
people of the United States had displayed their sympathy, and 
which consisted mainly of a later set of immigrants, while it was 
defeated on the field of battle, triumphed in the political conflict 
and achieved responsible government. Disputes about boundaries 
and fisheries added, from time to time, fresh drops to the cup of 
bitterness ; and a violent access of mutual ill-feeling was brought 
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on by the events connected with the American civil war, by the 
harboring of Southern refugees and the St. Alban’s raid on one side, 
and on the other by the Fenian invasions of Canada, which the people 
of the United States viewed, perhaps, with not inexcusable compla- 
cency, but which, instead of punishing the English Tories, promoted 
the objects of their policy by further estranging Canada from the 
United States. The Fenian raids also gave a fresh stimulus to 
Orangeism, which is an embodiment of exclusively British senti- 
ment. 

Still, an enmity for which there is no good ground, and which in 
its consequences is mischievous to both sides, can not be everlasting. 
The economical forces have asserted their power. Commercial in- 
tercourse has softened the sharpness of the border-line. Here, as 
elsewhere, railways have exerted their unifying influence. The 
social and business relations of the people of the two countries are 
everywhere governed by courtesy and good-will. Canadians min- 
gle with Americans at places of summer resort in the United States, 
while not a few Americans spend the summer in Canada. In fact, 
it may be said that a social fusion of the two nations has to no 
inconsiderable extent been going on. It has been asserted that the 
annual number of emigrants from Canada into the United States is 
forty thousand, and that there are now nearly a million of Cana- 
dians, French and English, south of the line. These estimates 
must be very vague, and probably include a number of cases not 
really belonging to the category of emigration ; but there can be 
no doubt that a current is constantly running both from French 
Canada into the Eastern States, and from British Canada into the 
West. On the other hand, there are not a few Americans in the 
commercial cities of Canada. During the civil war, while the 
Canadian Tories, in sympathy with those of England, were tak- 
ing part with the South, numbers of Canadians—I have heard on 
good authority as many as forty thousand—enlisted in the armies 
of the North. A Canadian youth, if he does not find a career 
in his own country, goes to seek his fortune at New York or Chi- 
cago with as little compunction or hesitation as a young Scotch- 
man goes to seek his fortune at Manchester or London. It is ab- 
surd to regard two nations which are rapidly commingling as natu- 
ral enemies, and to attempt permanently to found their relations 
and the policy of each of them upon that supposition. If the old 
border-feeling has lost its intensity in old Canada, in Manitoba it 
does not exist. The population there is very mixed, and likely to 
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be still more so ; the division is a mere political line ; and there are 
no trophies or memorials of the war of 1812. 

During the last five or six years Canada, like the rest of the em- 
pire, has been swept by a wave of Jingoism. All engines, social 
and political, have been plied to stimulate imperialist, aristocratic, 
and anti-continental feeling: the governor-generalship has been 
turned into a viceroyalty ; the forms of a court have been intro- 
duced ; and an attempt has been made, though with indifferent suc- 
cess, to introduce etiquette. Ministers at Ottawa have been required 
to put on Windsor uniforms. A body-guard, in imitation of the 
English Guards, has been created. There has been talk of raising a 
Canadian contingent for the British army. Appeals of all kinds 
have been made to the military spirit ; and the Pacific Railway, the 
grand enterprise of the anti-continental policy, has been zealously 
pushed forward. The time seemed to have come for practically 
withdrawing the concession of self-government, bringing Canada 
again under aristocratic rule, and completely detaching her, politi- 
cally and commercially, from the New World. In the last days 
of the Jingo Government a Canadian High Commissioner was ap- 
pointed and sent to England to negotiate something in the nature of 
an imperial Zollverein ; possibly, also, something in the nature of im- 
perial federation. To regard the people of the United States as a 
hostile or at least an unfriendly nation was the leading principle of 
the dominant policy in its application to Canada ; and that phrase, 
used by the High Commissioner in his farewell speech at Montreal, 
would have been the keynote of his confidential communications 
with the Jingo Premier. Lord Beaconsfield had evidently promised 
assistance to the Pacific Railway in case at the general election, 
which was impending, he should come out victorious with a new 
lease of power. Had Jingoism continued in the ascendant, a deter- 
mined effort to create a distinctly anti-democratic empire in the 
northern part of this continent, under the patronage and in the 
interest of the British aristocracy, would no doubt have been made. 

But, while the High Commissioner was on the ocean, Jingoism 
fell ; and it has fallen not to rise again. In a country where wealth 
is so powerful and social gradations are so strongly marked as in 
England, conservatism of the ordinary type will always abound, and 
its accession to power, at no great distance of time, is a perfectly 
possible event. But for Jingoism there is no resurrection. The 
conditions under which it was generated, and the chief of which 
was the fullness of bread caused by ten years of extraordinary com- 
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mercial prosperity, are not likely to be reproduced. The aggressive 
action of this singular power may be regarded as at an end ; and 
the Canadian limb of the confederacy will wither with the tree out 
of the heart of which it grew. 

It is not to be supposed that the change of Administration in 
England will be followed by any marked alteration of colonial 
policy. Probably there will be rather an anxiety to put away the 
reproach which has been cast on the Liberals by the Tories, and of 
which the late Tory Premier tried to make capital in his election 
manifesto, of turning the cold shoulder to the colonies, and promoting 
the “decomposition” of the empire. But there will be an end of 
making Canada the engine of hostility to the American Republic. 
It is the traditional policy of the Liberals, instead of treating the 
American experiment in popular government with jealous hatred, 
heartily to accept the honor of the connection, and to endeavor to 
efface the consequences of Tory error in the time of George III, by 
reuniting in the bond of sympathy and associated effort the differ- 
ent portions of the Anglo-Saxon race. With Lord Beaconsfield, 
who was everywhere a conspirator, conspiracy has passed away. 
In Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet there is no member of the Southern 
Club. Mr. Gladstone himself has been the object of groundless 
suspicion in the United States, on account of an unfortunate expres- 
sion whjch he let slip at the time of the civil war, though the despair 
of Northern success which his phrase implied was really shared, 
after Chancellorsville, by the most devoted among the English 
friends of the North. But I speak with the utmost confidence in - 
saying that, neither at that nor at any other time, has his feeling 
toward the American Republic been otherwise than entirely kind ; 
nor has he ever shown the slightest sympathy with any scheme for 
creating political antagonisms on this continent, or in any way 
interfering with its political development. A man of thoroughly 
popular fiber and hated above all other public men in England by 
the Tory aristocracy, he is not likely to make his policy in any 
quarter subservient to the interests of that order. Irrespectively 
of his personal position, he knows too well the real conditions of 
English greatness. With the charge of anti-American feeling 
against Mr. Gladstone has generally been coupled an assertion 
that his rival showed sympathy with the Union at the time of the 
civil war. If he did, the fact was wholly unknown to those 
Englishmen who were in the thick of the struggle, and anxiously 
watched the manifestations of opinion in every quarter. The im- 
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mediate associates of the Tory leader, and the men most in his con- 
fidence, sympathized ardently with the rebellion, and abetted the 
Alabama. That he avoided personally committing himself till 
after the event is very likely ; but it may be safely said that his 
sympathy with the Union was not betrayed before Appomattox. 
A passage has been cited from the Mason papers which indicates 
that in private he, on this as on all other occasions, identified 
himself with the policy of the French Emperor, who, as we know, 
sought to draw England into a joint interposition in favor of the 
South. 

It would be idle to deny the existence of anti-American feeling 
in British Canada. I have pointed out its sources—the chief of 
which, United Empire Loyalism, is entirely natural and respectable, 
but is not likely to be permanent. In French Canada the priests 
are afraid of republican freedom of thought and of American com- 
mon schools: the people migrate freely into the United States in 
quest of employment, and probably have no strong sentiment at all 
upon these subjects. There are those who try to cultivate the feel- 
ing in different interests, chiefly in that of the Imperialist party. 
There are those who pride themselves on displaying it ; the affecta- 
tion of peculiarities, even of peculiar antipathies, being a not un- 
common indulgence of amour propre. But probably Sir Francis 
Hincks is at the point of view from which the extent and intensity 
of the antagonism appear greatest. This I will venture to affirm : 
setting any question of political relations aside, if a proposal with 
regard to commercial relations, really conducive to the welfare of 
the Canadian people, is fairly set before them, there is nothing in 
the hearts of the great mass of them to prevent their giving it their 
cordial consideration. They are content to be bound to the mother- 
country by affection without the sacrifice of their material welfare. 
Jingo politicians and their organs will of course try to interpose, 
but the economical forces will in the end prevail. 

Signs of an impending fiscal war between the two countries are 
already beginning to appear. The Canadian Legislature excludes 
American cattle, and lays a retaliatory tax on lobster-cans, to which 
members of the American Legislature respond by motions to stop 
the transmission of Canadian goods in bond. That each nation may 
do a great deal of mischief in this way to the other, and at the same 
time to itself, may be taken for granted, without incurring the cost 
of the experiment. Presently the firebrand of the fishery question 
will be kindled again, if it can be said ever to have been extin- 
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guished ; and, with the temper of both nations already ruffled by 
disputes about the tariffs, a serious controversy may arise. 

There may be a punctilious feeling of unwillingness to take the 
initiative, especially when a somewhat menacing attitude has been 
assumed upon both sides. But surely there can be no doubt that, 
while the smaller and weaker nation may compromise its dignity by 
advances, such a step on the part of the greater and stronger nation 
is liable to no misconstruction. It has been proposed that a joint 
commission shall be appointed by the two Governments, with the 
consent, of course, of Great Britain on the side of Canada, for the 
purpose of considering all questions connected with commercial rela- 
tions. No motion could be more powerfully seconded by the mani- 
fest interest of the parties concerned. 

We are dealing with the commercial question and with that 
alone. But surely no American statesman can be blind to the ex- 
pediency of preventing, if possible, the growth of a sentiment of 
antagonism to the United States in this large section of the con- 
tinent. Slavery has been put down, but troubles are not yet over ; 
elements of disturbance have not ceased to exist, forces adverse to 
the Union or to republican institutions may be developed within 
this vast area by diversity of interests or of social tendencies. Can- 


ada can not be formidable as a military power to a nation with ten 
times her population, but she might be formidable as a rallying- 
point of disaffection. 


THE EXODUS OF ISRAEL. 


Movery scholarship is learning more and more the lesson of 
respect for the narrative of the Pentateuch. The contrast between 
the flippancy of Von Bohlen and his contemporaries and the con- 
siderate deference of Lepsius, Brugsch, Birch, and Poole is instruc- 
tive. The latter writers, as Mr. Poole himself remarks, “ treat its 
text as an authority to be cited side by side with the Egyptian 
monuments.” One result, already reached, has been to assert the 
substantial contemporaneousness of the narrative of the Exodus with 
the transaction. The same distinguished Egyptologist, R. S. Poole, 
has recently declared to the world that “the German and Dutch 
critics” who “have labored with extraordinary acuteness and skill 
upon the Mosaic documents alone,” and the result of whose labors 
“has been to reduce the date of the documents, except a few frag- 
ments, by many centuries,” must now retract their position and re- 
cede from their dates, in the presence of the monuments. “The 
Egyptian documents,” he proceeds, “emphatically call for a recon- 
sideration of the whole question of the date of the Pentateuch. It 
is now certain that the narrative of the history of Joseph and the 
sojourn and Exodus of the Israelites—that is to say, the portion from 
Genesis xxxix to Exodus xv—so far as it relates to Egypt, is sub- 
stantially not mach later than B. c. 1300;* in other words, was 
written while the memory of the events was fresh. The minute 
accuracy of the text is inconsistent with any later date. It is not 
merely that it shows knowledge of Egypt, but knowledge of Egypt 
under the Ramessides and yet earlier.” He proceeds to set forth 
these striking coincidences in detail, and adds, “They have not 
failed to strike those foreign Egyptologists who have no theologi- 
cal bias,” and “it is impossible that they [the Egyptologists] can, 


* Not far from the date assigned by him and many Egyptologists for the Exodus. 
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for instance, hold Kuenen’s theory of the date of the Pentateuch, so 
far as the part relating to Egypt is concerned.” He also remarks, 
for reasons indicated by him, that “no one can doubt that the first 
four books of Moses are substantially of the same age ” (“ Contem- 
porary Review,” March, 1879, pp. 757-759). It is refreshing to see 
the archeologists at length firmly taking their stand against the 
mere literary critics—the men of facts against the men of extrava- 
gant speculation. It is a result which some have foreseen. 

This extending conviction, not only of the trustworthiness of the 
narrative, but of its proximity to the events, gives new interest to 
the examination. The last half-century of research in Egypt and 
Arabia has done much for the collateral elucidation of the narra- 
tive. 

Aside from any miraculous aspects of the case, the Exodus 
must be recognized as one of the most extraordinary achievements 
in history ; and the man who could guide it to a prosperous issue 
must have been second to no man in the catalogue of great names. 
It is, indeed, difficult to name a successful enterprise which can bear 
a moment’s comparison in magnitude and difficulty with the taking 
up of a whole people, men, women, and children, and all their port- 
able effects, removing the great heterogeneous company in the face 
of a mighty, warlike nation, carrying them through a vast desert 
scantily supplied with water and destitute of the accumulated prod- 
ucts of the soil, occupied only by hostile tribes, and then planting 
them so effectually in their new home as to make of them a nation 
of wealth and power, and of unity unparalleled. The immigration 
of four hundred thousand Tartars in a single night from the con- 
fines of Russia into their own native deserts, sometimes cited in 
illustration, bears but the remotest resemblance to it. The tourist 
who travels over the region, attended by a dozen Arabs and as many 
camels, to carry and care for him on the way, will ordinarily be not 
the least’ ready to believe that no natural force or genius was ade- 
quate, except as reénforced by some such agencies as are recorded 
in the Hebrew history. The narrative, however, records the most 
complete preparation that the case admitted: a leader who had 
himself twice passed over the region, and was now intrusted with 
absolute authority ; long expectation, and seasonable notice at last ; 
a definite time and place of rendezvous; an organized arrange- 
ment—for they went up “harnessed,” or rather, in orderly array ; 
a method of march and encampment as thorough as that of the best 
modern army, with many sanitary provisions ; proposals to a resi- 
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dent of the wilderness to be “instead of eyes” (Num. x, 31), and 
negotiations, however unsuccessful, with the tribes on the way. 

The substantial fact of the expedition is no more to be ques- 
tioned than the Norman Conquest.* Never was an event so vitally 
incorporated with a nation’s history, observances, and literature, in 
every form, as was the Egyptian residence and rescue with those of 
Israel. It is, however, a matter of some curiosity to see how far it 
was known to other nations. We trace the knowledge through 
Roman, Greek, and Egyptian sources. All these several state- 
ments, while mixed with various and obvious absurdities, agree in 
certain fundamental facts, and all repeat certain ignominious reports 
concerning the Hebrews, whereby the baffled and defeated nation 
endeavored to cover its own shame and disaster. These confused 
accounts have at length been made intelligible by modern discov- 
eries. 

The truth -loving Tacitus shows (History, v, 1-8) how care- 
fully he had inquired, and how considerable was the number of 
sources accessible to him, all tinged with the hostile spirit. After 
enumerating five differing accounts of the Jews, three of them as- 
serting their migration from Egypt or Ethiopia, he gives the state- 
ment of “most authors,” namely, that the Israelites were expelled 
from Egypt on occasion of a contagion in the land, as a race hate- 
ful to the gods ; that, in the desert and at a time of despair, Moses 
assumed the command, persuading them to obey a “ celestial lead- 
er”; that they were brought to the verge of destruction for want 
of water, but relieved by an abundant supply to which they were 
guided by a herd of wild asses ; and that on the seventh day they 
entered Judea, drove out the inhabitants, and took possession. He 
adds that the Jews worship in their innermost shrine the image of 
the animal that saved them from perishing by thirst,t and that they 
abstained from the flesh of the swine, as the hated cause of their 
own foul disease (scabies). He gives other circumstances, contain- 
ing a curious mixture of fact and error, characterizing their institu- 
tions, traits, and history, on the whole, remarkably well from the 
hostile standpoint. He could not understand their worship, and 
was in part misinformed about it. We get briefly from Diodorus 


* Both Ewald and Bunsen insist also that the numbers given in the narrative are 
unquestionably historical. 

+ The reader is reminded of the figure, found in a room on the Palatine, repre- 
senting a man with an ass’s head upon the cross, and the inscription, “ Anaxamenos 
worships God.” 
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Siculus, a century earlier, the Greek account (xxxiv, 1): That the 
friends of Antiochus Epiphanes advised him while besieging Jeru- 
salem to storm and destroy it, informing him that the ancestors of 
the Jews were banished from the whole land of Egypt as impious 
and hateful to the gods. 

The Egyptian traditions are still more remarkable, both because 
of what they admit and what they would conceal. They have been 
further confused by passing down to us through a Jewish channel, 
and, by the mistake (not unnatural) whereby the Hyksos, or Shepherd 
race of usurpers, an Asiatic horde, were more or less blended in the 
story with the Hebrews. No certain allusion to the Jews is found 
on the monuments. The threefold mention of the “ Aperu” or 
“ Aperiu” was thought a few years since by Chabas and most 
Egyptologists to designate the Hebrews. But Brugsch firmly dis- 
putes it ; and Birch, who seems once to have accepted it (Bunsen’s 
“Egypt,” vol. v), now doubts it without absolutely denying. No 
use, therefore, can be made of it unless further light is gained. But 
it is noteworthy that these Aperu were employed in carrying stones 
for the fortress of Rameses II. There certainly was no reason to 
expect that a race of slaves would figure, except accidentally, on 
monuments that were but commemorations of the glory of Egyptian 
monarchs ; and still less probability that a great empire, which was 
terribly defeated and humbled by that enslaved race in throwing 
off the yoke, would anywhere place deliberately on record any 
allusion to its own disgrace. But the facts were not lost from the 
memory of Egypt, and have come down to us, preserved in part by 
Josephus in his quotations from Manetho, Cheremon, Apion, and 
Lysimachus. Of these, Manetho was an Egyptian priest of the 
third century before Christ ; Cheremon, also an Egyptian priest of 
Alexandria, somewhat later ; Apion still later, although in the first 
century before Christ, a Libyan by birth and an Alexandrian by 
citizenship, and a careless and reckless writer ; while Lysimachus is 
otherwise unknown. These writers all repeat the charge of the lep- 
rous or diseased condition of the Jews, name Moses as their leader, 
and give numbers ranging from 110,000 to 280,000, apparently war- 
riors. Three of them assert that the Israelites were expelled by or- 
der of the gods and to avert their displeasure. Lysimachus speaks 
of their being commanded by Moses to overthrow the temples and 
images of the gods, and of a destitution of the fruits of the land 
caused by their presence. He mentions the drowning in the sea, 
but fastens it on the wrong party, the “lepers” ; also the exposure 
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to destruction in the desert ; their “kindling fires and lamps” by 
night ; keeping a fast, and committing themselves to Moses, by 
whom they were led “through the desert” to Judea. Manetho and 
Cheremon make a still more remarkable admission of the calami- 
tous state to which Egypt and its monarch were reduced. Chere- 
mon relates that the diseased people, numbering 280,000, headed by 
Moses and Joseph, a sacred scribe, proceeded against the monarch of 
Egypt (“ Amenophis”) ; that the King could not sustain the attack, 
but fled to Ethiopia, leaving his wife concealed in a cavern ; that 
he remained there until his son Rameses (so Bekker’s text), born 
in the cavern, grew to manhood, chased the Jews to Syria, and then 
brought back his father from Ethiopia. Manetho tells the same 
story still more in detail. Clearing it of its confusion with the 
Shepherds, we are told that the King (Amenophis), having been 
warned by the gods to clear the country of lepers, sent eighty thou- 
sand lepers and diseased persons to the quarries ; that the prophet 
who gave the warning, fearing the anger of the gods should vio- 
lence appear to have been done them, and foreseeing that they and 
their allies would conquer and hold Egypt thirteen years, committed 
suicide, leaving a letter to the King, containing the warning ; that 
the King, alarmed, granted them permission to go to the city Ava- 
ris ; that they allied themselves to the people of Jerusalem and 
made a revolt, headed by Osarsiph, who changed his name to Moses, 
and made laws for the overthrow of the gods and destruction of the 
sacred animals ; that the King, greatly alarmed by the warning of 
the dead prophet, committed his son, five years old, to the care of 
a friend, charged the priests to hide the sacred animals, and, with 
300,000 of his best warriors, advanced to meet the common enemy, 
but, fearing he should be fighting against the gods, retreated with- 
out a battle, and marched his whole army into Ethiopia, to remain 
for the fated thirteen years ; that the rebels, left in possession of 
Egypt, committed all manner of outrages, setting the villages on 
fire, and particularly venting their fury on the gods, sacred animals, 
and priests, the latter being themselves compelled to destroy the 
sacred animals, and being then ejected from the country naked. 
Afterward the King returned from Ethiopia with a great army, and, 
being joined by his son with another army, conquered the rebels 
and pursued them to the borders of Syria. 

These narratives possess no little interest. The disparagement, 
amounting to caricature, with which they are charged, betrays the 
hostile source, and stands guarantee for all the admissions, And 
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they contain to a surprising extent the substance of the Scripture | 
narrative, with only so much of Egyptian coloring and disguise 
as might be expected: the conflict of the two races, the central 
feature of which was a religious struggle ; the prophetic announce- 
ment of coming calamity ; the working upon the monarch’s fears ; 
the divine command to send the Hebrews out of the country ; the 
non-compliance, oppression, and subsequent partial yielding on the 
part of the monarch ; the complete discomfiture of the flower of the 
Egyptian troops ; the demoralization and devastation of the land 
and destruction of its products; the transaction at the sea; the 
final departure of the Hebrews under Moses their leader and law- 
giver ; their distress in the desert, and final safe arrival and pros- 
perity in Palestine. All these circumstances form the complete out- 
line of what the Hebrew Scriptures narrate in full and consistent 
detail. 

We not only find this transaction imbedded in the traditions of 
Egypt, but we can now approximately connect it with its monu- 
mental history, as well as with the geography of Egypt and a part 
of Arabia. Scholars have reached a general consent, although, of 
course, not without individual dissent. There will always be the 
advocates of pet theories, and general objectors. One writer mys- 
teriously talks of finding a “truer Sinai, which will leave Jebel 
Musa quite aside,” and Dr. Beke, perhaps, sets out to find it. Or 
some dashing speculator makes asensation by finding a line of march 
in direct conflict with the narrative which furnishes the facts, and 
which he professes to explain. 

Modern scholarship is generally agreed in assigning the period 
of the descent into Egypt to the time of the Shepherd kings, a set 
of foreign invaders. (The “Speaker’s Commentary” is one of the 
few respectable authorities that place it earlier.) This supposi- 
tion explains many circumstances, e. g., the admission of Joseph, a 
foreigner, to power, the subsequent withdrawal of favor from the 
nation (when the Shepherd kings were expelled), and the fears ex- 
pressed that the Hebrews might join the enemies of Egypt. 

There is a growing agreement on the part of expositors of the 
Old Testament to adhere to the reiterated statement of the Hebrew 
text, making the sojourn in Egypt four hundred or (exactly) four 
hundred and thirty years, and to reject the Septuagint emendation, 
“in Egypt and the land of Canaan” (Ex. xii, 40). This accords with 
the ten (or eleven) generations which are given (1 Chron. vii, 22-27) 
as the number from Ephraim to Joshua. It corresponds much more 
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easily to the alleged increase in Egypt. The difficulties (for there 
are difficulties) admit of explanation. This interval is also thought 
to be confirmed by an inscription found at San by Mariette Bey, 
making the interval from Rameses II, back to a certain Shepherd 
King, Set, four hundred years. 

The monarch of the Exodus can be determined only by circum- 
stantial evidence. The earliest synchronism definitely indicated in 
the Scriptures is that of Shishak (Sheshonk) with the fifth year of 
Rehoboam (2 Chron. xii, 2). Canon Cook, of the “Speaker’s Com- 
mentary,” stands now almost alone in fixing on Thotmes II, of the 
eighteenth dynasty, for the monarch of the Exodus, encountering 
difficulties wellnigh insuperable. Mr. Sharpe (“ History of Egypt”) 
and Mr. William Palmer (“ Egyptian Chronicles”) designate Amu- 
noph II (or Amenhoteph) of the same dynasty. A late writer in 
the “Edinburgh Review” (July, 1879) argues ably for Amunoph 
III, two reigns later. This argument is mainly chronological, thus : 
It is stated (1 Kings vi, 1) that the building of the temple began 
“in the four hundred and eightieth year after the children of Israel 
came out of Egypt.” Referring this starting-point, not to the 
actual Exodus, but (arbitrarily) to the final “rest” or settlement in 
Canaan (Joshua xxi, 14) which was jifty-five years after the Exo- 
dus, and adding forty-one years to come down from the foundation 
of the temple to the fifth of Rehoboam, we get an interval of five 
hundred and seventy-five years between the two points. But the 
Egyptian regnal years (as reckoned by Brugsch) would give five 
hundred and seventy-five years for the interval between the four- 
teenth of Shishak and the fifth of Amunoph. The strong point of 
this view is its seeming near coincidence in time, requiring an arbi- 
trary extension of only half a century. One weak point of the 
theory is the doubt whether the number four hundred and eighty 
is genuine. Positive and grave objections are found in the facts 
that no “ Rameses” from whom to name the stronghold (Ex. i, 11) 
had yet occupied the throne, and that Amunoph himself not only 
reigned some thirty years after this supposed time of the Exodus, 
but in entire prosperity, a great builder of palaces and temples, 
and a worker of the Sinaitic mines in his thirty-fifth and thirty- 
sixth years. These considerations break the force of the uncer- 
tain synchronism. Some of the alleged corroborative circumstances 
carry little or no weight. Thus the brick-making scene of tomb 
No. 35 is not now understood to refer definitely to the Hebrews, 
while the Edinburgh Reviewer’s attempt to make “ Pharaoh’s 
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daughter” the famous Hatasont or Hasheps is futile by his own 
showing even ; for, if, as he remarks, her brother Thotmes II (with 
whom she reigned) died the year before the birth of Moses, she 
would then have been “ the Queen ” (as she appears on her obelisks) ; 
or, if Thotmes were alive, she was the King’s sister, not “ daughter.” 

The period now commonly assigned to the Exodus is the reign 
of Menephta, son of Rameses II. The father, Rameses (the great 
“ Sesostris ”), would thus have been on the throne at Moses’s birth, 
and in his long reign of sixty-six years would have been the great 
oppressor. His policy and scepter passing into the hands of his 
feebler son, brought on the crisis and the deliverance. This is the 
view of Rougé, Mariette, Lenormant, Maspero, Ebers, Brugsch, Bun- 
sen, Birch, and Poole. The name of the stronghold, “ Ramses,” 
points at once to a monarch of that name ; and there is nothing to 
connect the only previous monarch of that name, Rameses I (the 
grandfather of Rameses II), obscure and short-lived, with the enter- 
prise. But the long reign of Rameses II, his boastful spirit, his 
foreign wars, his vast public works, including numerous temples, 
the canal, and a line of fortresses on his eastern frontier (a circum- 
stance which coincides with the fears expressed in Exodus i, 10), 
and the air of oppression which the monuments ascribe to his reign, 
all furnish a strong basis for the theory. No name is so boastfully 
and ubiquitously spread over the buildings of Egypt as that of 
Rameses II. Of his son Menephta’s reign, the notices are exceed- 
ingly slight. No monumental record of his bears date later than 
his second year, although a tablet describing a victory over the 
Libyans is referred to his eighth year, soon after which the Exodus 
is supposed to have taken place. The lists ascribe to him a reign 
of twenty years, and he has a tomb at Thebes, but it is unfinished, 
and there is no trace of him on the monuments for the last thirteen 
years of his reign.* Now, Josephus, in his narrative (from Manetho) 
of the conflict with “the lepers,” cites the monarch’s name (though 
endeavoring to discredit it) as Amenophis, his father’s name Rhamp- 
ses, and his son’s name Sethos. This corresponds with the order, 
Rameses II, Menephta, Seti II, given in Egyptian lists. The San 
inscription, which gives the interval between Set and Rameses IT, 
furnishes a general correspondence of time. And Lepsius has made 


* The narrative in Exodus nowhere states that Pharaoh himself was drowned in 
the Red Sea, but speaks of his host, chariots, and captains. And, though Psalm 
exxxvi, 15, has been understood as making the statement, it can be understood other- 
wise, 
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an important suggestion, that the canal from the Nile to the Croco- 
dile Lake, which did not exist prior to Rameses II, appears to be, 
with its water-supply, an essential condition of the Hebrews’ march 
out of Egypt. Coincident with all these circumstances is the fact 
that the Egyptian mines in the Sinaitic Peninsula appear to have 
been abandoned between Amunoph III (or Rameses II, according 
to Ebers) and Setnecht, the fourth in succession from Menephta. 

It is to be remarked, however, that the dates, as hitherto ad- 
justed, do not correspond. Lepsius would assign the Exodus in 
Menephta’s time to the year B. c. 1314, Bunsen to 1320. But the 
common reckoning, founded on 1 Kings vi, 1, would place it in 
1491 8B. c., one hundred and seventy-seven years earlier than the 
time assigned by Lepsius. The chronology may be left for further 
investigation. It presents intrinsic difficulties. Neither the sum 
total, as reckoned from the book of Judges, nor the number given 
by Josephus, corresponds to the four hundred and eighty years. 
They both exceed it. The number has been and is questioned for 
various reasons. Bunsen (“ Bibelwerk, Einleitung,” pp. ccxxiv, 
et seq.) claims that the numbers of the book of Judges are partly 
contemporaneous, and professes himself able by this and other con- 
siderations to show that the time from the Exodus to the temple 
was but three hundred and sixteen and not four hundred and eighty 
years (“ Egypt’s Place,” v, p. 74). Chabas, on the other hand (but 
not Ebers), would admit the possibility of an error of two hun- 
dred years in the dates of the nineteenth Egyptian dynasty. We 
can not here discuss the question of the chronology, but only indi- 
cate it as one that calls for further light. 

In the time of Menephta Egypt was a mighty empire of ancient 
civilization. Most of her huge edifices, including nearly all the vast 
structures of Thebes, were in existence. The complication of her 
social life, even to the elaborate cuisine, may be read in the tombs 
of the kings and men of wealth. The skill of her jewelers in the 
eighteenth dynasty may be admired in the museum at Boulak. 
The processes of her goldsmiths in the twelfth dynasty are seen 
delineated at Beni-Hassan. The temper of her cutting tools may 
be witnessed in the multitudinous and deep inscriptions on her 
granite obelisks. The greatness of her revenues is exhibited in the 
records of Thotmes III. Her military resources in the time of 
Menephta’s father are boastfully set forth in the poem of the 
Pentaur. 

The general locality of Goshen is well settled ; it was the east 
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ern or northeastern part of Egypt. The first syllable of the name 
is supposed to survive in the last syllable of the village of Fukoos ; 
and the “ Zoan” of the Scriptures was the Tanis of later times and 
the modern San. Goshen unquestionably included Wady Tumi- 
lat, the valley of the modern canal and railway, a narrow, fer- 
tile strip that shoots east from the Nile, tapers to a point, and fades 
out near the Crocodile Lake. Along this valley ran the ancient 
canal of the time of the Exodus, though not then, as afterward, 
extended to the Red Sea. In this valley, some sixteen miles west 
of the lake, at the mound Abu Keskeb, most modern scholars have 
found the Rameses which was the starting-point of the Israelitish 
host. Situated on the canal, well toward the eastern border of the 
land, it was a natural rendezvous. Herr Brugsch’s departure from 
his own former view, and attempt to locate Rameses at San, is not 
necessitated by any discovery he has made,* while it greatly in- 
creases the difficulties. The general line of march is clearly indi- 
cated through Succoth to Etham “on the edge of the wilderness ” 
that lies east of Egypt, then by a “turn” to the Red Sea by a route 
probably not far from the line of the present railway from Ismailia 
to Suez. 

Much has been heard since 1874 of Herr Brugsch’s theory of a 
northeasterly journey, not through the Red Sea, but along the Ser- 
bonian Bog. The theory had been advanced by Hermann von der 
Hardt (1726), and was advocated at large by Schleiden many years 
ago. Brugsch has brought to it the luster of his name and the in- 
genuity of his learning. But he appears not to have carried with 
him either the leading German or English Egyptologists. The 
objections seem insuperable, while the arguments are specious 
rather than satisfactory, belonging to that species of literary leger- 


* Brugsch distinctly admits that the modern San was denominated in the inscrip- 
tions Zar, Zal, and (if we understand him) Zo'an, corresponding to the Scripture 
“Zoan.” But he also finds another name, Pi-Ramses, “city of Rameses,” for the 
same place, or rather for “a distinct quarter of the city,” constructed by Rameses II. 
(See Brugsch’s “La Sortie des Hébreux,” p. 18.) Now, to say nothing of the non 
sequitur of insisting that the whole of the ancient city (older than the time of Abra- 
ham, Numbers xiii, 22) was now denominated by the name of this new “ quarter,” the 
identification which supposes two Scripture names, each of which occurs four or five 
times—once each in the same book of Numbers—without a hint of their identity, to 
designate one and the same place, introduces a confusion into the Scripture narrative 
not easily to be paralleled. It should be added that Rameses II was in the habit of 
inscribing his name everywhere. Says Mariette Bey, “It is impossible, so to speak, 
to find a ruin in Egypt, or an ancient object, without reading his name there.” 
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demain wherewith a scholar at home in a given field can frame a 
plausible argument in any direction. A fundamental objection to 
his theory is the fact that the Yam Suph of the Hebrew, which he 
would transmute into the Serbonian Bog, was definitely settled by 
a body of Jewish scholars at Alexandria, who wrote in Greek when 
the Egyptian was a living tongue, and who in the Septuagint, 
finished two hundred years B. c., distinctly give it as the Red Sea. 
And the phrase occurs not alone, as Schleiden intimates, in the 
Jehovistic, but in the Elohistic portion of the Pentateuch. The 
attempt of any modern scholar to unsettle, by his derivations and 
speculations, such a weight of testimony, is more daring than hope- 
ful. Mr. Birch (“ History of Egypt,” p. 141) speaks of “the difficulty 
of allowing the coincidence of some of the Hebrew and Egyptian 
names” as laid down by Brugsch ; and Mr. Poole (“ Contemporary 
Review,” March, 1879) demurs, on linguistic grounds, to the attempt 
to make Succoth from Zhokot, and Etham from Ahetam ; while, 
moreover, Succoth is a good Hebrew word for “tents” or booths. 
We may mention also the extreme improbability of being able to 
trace after this vast interval a name (Succoth) attached to no natural 
object, but designating a camping-ground, or of now identifying a 
locality, like Etham, “in the edge of the wilderness,” which could 
have had no intrinsic importance to transmit its name and loca- 
tion. This also is a sufficient answer to those who expect us to 
find still existing the names for these and many other of the places 
in the Hebrew itinerary. The expectation is unreasonable. The 
“Edinburgh Review,” already referred to, endeavors with no little 
force to show that much of Brugsch’s route is a recent formation 
or deposit of the Nile ; and, with still more force, that the distances 
are wholly incompatible with the narrative—distances that “ would 
have tried the endurance of a picked German army to cover in the 
time. In the first three days eighty geographical miles, and in the 
second three (or at most four) days an equal distance, are supposed 
to have been covered by the fugitives,” consisting of men, women, 
children, and flocks, heavily burdened. Another instance of the 
confusion of his theory is found in the fact that while the Scripture 
speaks of Baal Zephon, which is “before (in front of) Pihahiroth,” 
Brugsch finds the former (says this writer) in “a great newly- 
formed sand-dune twenty-five [geographical] miles” away. Other 
grave objections might be mentioned, but these are surely enough. 
The alternative choice is the southern march toward the Gulf of 
Suez. Here, some writers (M. Ritt, M. de Lesseps, and others) have 
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endeavored to find a crossing of the marshes or by some narrow 
track (such as the heights of Serapeum or of Chaloof), assuming 
that the Red Sea then extended as far as the Bitter Lakes, if not 
to the Crocodile Lake. But, while it is not improbable that the 
drifting in of the sand may have somewhat lessened the northern 
extent of the sea or gulf, the notion that the gulf extended even to 
the Bitter Lakes during the present geologic period, or certainly dur- 
ing historic times, may be dismissed for two valid reasons : first, be- 
cause the heights between are a tertiary formation ; second, because 
the ancient canal, still to be traced not far north of the Gulf of 
Suez, was constructed there as early as the time of Darius—a proof 
that there then existed no natural connection between the Red Sea 
and the Bitter Lakes.* We can dismiss all theories of a crossing 
much north of the vicinity of Suez. 

But just south of Suez are found all the requisites of the Scrip- 
ture narrative—“ entangling land” and a wilderness to “shut them 
in,” a place of encampment “ by the sea,” wind, high and low water, 
a possible passage, a practicable distance, and a natural connection 
with the subsequent journey. The landmarks are here, and ap- 
parently one of the names, “ Hahiroth,” in Ajrood, and the tra- 
ditional name of “ Moses’s Wells ” on the opposite shore. That the 
names should not be universally or generally traceable through the 
journey, except in some frequented watering-place like these, is per-t 
fectly natural in a region where there has never been a settled 
population. Names perish, though landmarks remain. 

At the northwestern side of the Gulf of Suez lies a plain ten 
miles long and nearly as broad. Accepting Ajrood at its northern 
extremity for Hahiroth (Pi-hahiroth, with the Egyptian article pre- 
fixed), where the name is handed down in connection with the deep 
well which made it a place of resort, “ Migdol ” may have been at 
Bir Suweis, two miles north of Suez, where are two wells of brack- 
ish water and a stone building of the seventeenth century, in a region 
where Seti I is shown by Chabas to have visited “Maktal ” built 
over a well ; and “ Baal Zephon” may well have been the high and 
precipitous mountain Jebel Atakah, the chief object in full view of 
Ajrood, shutting down sharply to the western shore some distance 
southwest of Suez, and sweeping off indefinitely westward. Here 
they were absolutely shut in by Jebel Atakah in front, and the sea 
on the east, extending two miles or more north of Suez and termi- 


* The detailed proof of this and some other points can not be given here, but may 
be found in the author’s “ From Egypt to Sinai.” 
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nating in a marshy region, and with the enemy in the rear. The 
Gulf of Suez is, for variableness of depth, a singular body of water. 
In a line running southeast from the town, directly toward “the 
wells of Moses,” is a comparatively shallow region where at low 
tide the Arabs have always, prior to the dredging of a channel for 
the ship-canal, been in the habit of fording the gulf, and where 
they now pass, after crossing the dredged channel with a boat. 
This passage is now a little less than three miles in length, with 
much deeper water on each side. When a northeasterly wind con- 
curs with low tide on the one hand, or a strong southerly wind with 
high tide on the other, the difference in depth, as shown by the 
Maritime Canal Company’s chart, amounts to ten feet and seven 
inches. The Scripture narrative distinctly introduces the wind, 
which blew “all that night and made the sea dry” (Ex. xiv, 21), 
and again says in the sequel (xv, 10), “Thou didst blow with thy 
wind, the sea covered them.”* The distance across and the time 
assigned, as shown by Dr. Robinson in detail, would correspond 
with what was practicable for such a host. “The waters were a 
wall unto them on their right hand and on their left,” that is, com- 
pletely protected their flanks from attack. With the morning light 
came the returning tide and changing wind, and the fate which 
Napoleon narrowly escaped at another ford two miles north befell 
the Egyptian army. 

When fairly across, the Israelites were but three or four miles 
from Moses’s Wells ; indeed, their front ranks would be wellnigh 
there. Another point on the march is ascertainable beyond reason- 
able doubt, namely, the “encampment by the sea.” And the way 
to this spot is unmistakable, shut in on the west by the sea, and on 
the east by the impassable Et-Tih mountain-range. The interme- 
diate points, before reaching the encampment by the sea, are not 
difficult to determine by the distances and other circumstances. 
Elim is found at Wady Gharandel, with its somewhat copious water- 
supply, still oozing forth from several springs, and its palm-trees, 
living and dead, not quite so numerous as then—“threescore and 
ten.” Marah is not quite so clearly at Hawwarah. The route from 
the sea to Sinai is, in its main features, not difficult to determine. 


* It has sometimes been objected as an inconsistency to recognize the introduc- 
tion of a natural cause here. But the inconsistency would be in not recognizing a 
fact explicitly asserted in the narrative itself. The prevalent winds are north or 
northwest winds, but “the most terrible,” says M. Mauriac, the engineer of the Canal 
Company, are “ those from the southwest,” which would accompany the returning tide. 
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Unless they retraced their steps from the sea, which is not to be 
unnecessarily assumed, their journey would lie over the plain of El 
Murkha along the coast, a plain which would correspond to the 
Desert of Sin, and, by reason of the oppressiveness of a spot where 
my thermometer on the 11th of February, 1874, rose to 96° at noon 
(though but 44° by the sea in the morning), would explain the first 
“murmuring” of Israel. A part of the host may have struck di- 
agonally across the plain into Wady Shellal, and so past Wady Mag- 
hara—then probably deserted by the Egyptians—through Mukatteb 
to Wady Feiran. But the more encumbered portion and their 
“wagons” would have gone along the seacoast (a weary journey) to 
the mouth of Wady Feiran, a valley ranging in width from half a 
mile to two miles or more, and inclosed by high, precipitous walls. 
By the route thus indicated, a carriage can be driven all the way 
from the Wells of Moses by way of Wadys Feiran and es Sheikh to 
Mount Sinai.* Feiran preserves the ancient name (transferred) of 
the northern desert of Paran or Pharan. They would hardly fail to 
make a camping-ground at the great oasis of Feiran, where a fine 
brook flows along, and a palm-grove, two miles long, is succeeded 
by a grove of tamarisks, and where the Bedouins still raise wheat- 
crops, and gather dates and gum-arabic. Just before arriving there 
is a natural location for “Rephidim” and the struggle with Ama- 
lek, after a journey (from the encampment by the sea) singularly 
destitute of water-supplies, and therefore attended with distress. 
Serbal, just south, has been held by some for Sinai. But no one 
who has made the exceedingly difficult and toilsome ascent (as did 
the present writer), and has noted the entire absence of either 
camping or standing ground for a great company in any such 
proximity to the mountain as the narrative requires, will for a 
moment accept the claims as compared with those of the commonly 
received Sinai, namely, Gebel Musa, or rather its northern peak, Ras 
Sufsafeh. This lies some thirty miles (by a winding way) south- 
east, and meets all the conditions of the law-giving and the sojourn 
of some months: the great plain on which two million people could 
stand, and see the top of the mountain that rises sharply from the 


* Wellsted comments admirably on the correspondence in the time of march ; fif- 
teen hours is the distance to Hawwarah, on which they spent three days. “If they 
marched five hours on each of the three days, traveling with their baggage and effects 
that would be as much as we could expect. . . . From Ras Selima [the encampment 
by the sea] to Mount Sinai are expressly made five more stations. We used twenty- 
five hours, which gives for the Israelites, again, five days’ marches of five hours each.” 
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southeastern terminus of the plain ; large adjacent valleys; several 
little streams and fountains; more or less pasturage on the hill-tops 
and in the valleys ; a soil in many spots capable of cultivation, and 
still producing large growths of various kinds of trees. 

It is important to add that along many of the valleys of the 
Sinaitic Peninsula, notwithstanding the reckless havoc long made 
and still making annually by the Bedouins for charcoal, a very con- 
siderable number of trees are to be seen. The most abundant are 
the acacia, or “ shittim-wood ” of the Pentateuch. In some valleys 
(such as Wadys Gineh, or Igneh, and Sa’al) I counted several hun- 
dred in a grove, some of them large enough to furnish the planks 
of the tabernacle—“ ten cubits” in length and “a cubit and a half” 
in breadth (Ex. xxvi, 16). The mines and remains of ash-heaps, in 
some places now wholly bare, indicate a much greater growth in 
former times. It may be added that in this region the writer and 
his company passed by or through valleys where, as we judged upon 
the spot, large numbers of cattle could have found pasturage when 
the vegetation, then (in February) just springing above the surface, 
should have grown ; and in some instances we saw flocks of sheep 
and goats busily nibbling high up among the rocks, where from 
below we had no suspicion of any vegetation. Besides such occa- 
sional flocks, and the camels of the Arabs, and asses at Feiran and 
Sinai, we also encountered (though the time of year was against us) 
the ibex, jerboa, hare, lizard (of large size), pigeon, raven, hawk, 
and small birds of various kinds, besides tracks of other animals, 
and at Arbain, near Sinai, the skin of a leopard recently killed. 

Beyond Sinai the route of the Israelites is difficult to trace, for 
want of absolutely certain landmarks in the narrative. Whether 
Hudherah represents Hazeroth is questioned, and that the stone 
circles of Erweis el Ebeirig, discovered by Palmer (and visited by 
the writer), are to be connected with Kibroth Hattaavah, “the 
graves of lust,” is thus far a doubtful speculation. Yet there is 
nothing incredible in the supposition of finding remains of the He- 
brews, inasmuch as there are certainly in the peninsula much older 
remains of the Egyptians, including the name of the greatest pyra- 
mid-builder, at Maghara, together with trinkets and fragments of 
vessels found around the Egyptian temple at Surabit el Khadim. 
The characteristic Hebrew abstinence from carvings and inscrip- 
tions is so far unfavorable to the expectation. Yet a great com- 
pany of people, with all their portable effects, stationary at times 
for months, would in all probability have left some of those effects, 
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discoverable if we but knew where to look. But the sharp eyes of 
the Arabs have been for ages everywhere on the surface, and the 
region around Sinai, the most hopeful place, has been occupied by 
hermits and monks for fourteen hundred years or more. Any trace 
of Israel must be below the surface. 

One who studies the map and traverses the region will naturally 
believe that from Sinai the route followed the great Wady Sa’al, 
and possibly the parallel Wady Biyar to the north, and emerged 
somewhere near the northern extremity of the Gulf of Akabah, In- 
deed, one encampment, before Kadesh, was at Ezion-gaber upon 
that gulf (Num. xxxiii, 36). This, however, appears to have been 
near the end of their wandering. They were at Kadesh also near 
the beginning of the forty years (Num. xiii, 36). For thirty-seven 
years we have no record of them except the table of their encamp- 
ments in Numbers. This list may indicate rather the movements 
of the headquarters. We naturally suppose (with Fries, Kurtz, 
and Schultz) that the necessities of subsistence would lead to a dis- 
persion of the host through the more fertile regions in the “ wilder- 
ness of Paran,” in the numerous valleys that admit of cultivation 
or afford pasturage, principally on its northern border, which still 
show multitudes of ancient ruins, more or less elaborate, the tokens 
of a former unknown occupancy. Two principal claims are made 
for the site of Kadesh, which was the place of repeated visits and 
of final departure : one by Dr. Robinson, at Ain el Weibeh, on the 
western edge of the Arabah, or Ghor, for which the definite and 
positive reasons are very slight ; the other at Ain Gadiz, some forty 
or fifty miles farther west, to which the distance is thought to be 
an objection, but for which several positive reasons are offered. If 
this were accepted, the several stations across the desert to Kadesh 
would easily correspond to certain stations indicated in the Peutin- 
ger tables, or the ancient but much later Roman road from Akaba 
northwesterly into Wady Mayin, and thence northward by the 
modern route. It is “eleven days’ journey from Horeb to Ka- 
desh” (Deut. i, 2). If this be the actual Kadesh, it is easy to see 
the impracticability of the people’s forcing their way, as they once 
attempted (Num. xiv, 44, 45), directly north into Palestine through 
a region of strongholds occupied by a warlike people ;* and the 


* Within a very limited area in the Negeb, or south country, and just north of the 
desert, there are still to be seen the ruins of five considerable towns: El Birein, El 
Abdeh, El Aujeh, Sebaita, and Ruhaibeh. Robinson conjectures the former popula. 
tion of Ruhaibeh alone at from twelve to fifteen thousand. All these lie within a 
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military wisdom of the final circuit whereby Joshua struck Pales- 
tine on its eastern border, suddenly planted himself in its center, 
and subdued it in detail. 

The water-supply of this whole region, though scanty, is much 
more considerable than has usually been represented. In the Sina- 
itic Peninsula, Rev. F. W. Holland, who has traveled over it more 
than any other European, declares himself able to count twenty 
streams which are perennial, except in unusually dry seasons. The 
present writer and his company saw on their way nine running 
streams, larger or smaller, and seven other springs, besides moist 
places where water could have been found by digging, and they 
passed in the near vicinity of at least nine more places of water-sup- 
ply. We saw also a natural reservoir in Wady Macheira, and a small- 
er one in Hebran. Burkhardt tells of several southeast of El Murkha, 
Schubert of one farther south, and Stephens of one near Wady 
Shellal. The immediate vicinity of Sinai is well supplied with 
streams, springs, and wells. The Desert of Et Tih, north of the 
Sinaitic Peninsula, is skirted by several springs on its southern and 
its northern edges, and at least six on its eastern border, while on 
or near the middle line are wells at Mabbuk, and in Wady Kubab 
(according to Ruppell), the two deep wells at Nukhl, the Bir el 
Achmar of Seetzen, Russegger’s wells of Redschin, Bir Kureis, Bir 
Themed, a well in Wady Tamat, and the wells at Akaba, where 
also fresh water oozes from the banks of the sea at low tide. There 
are other more or less permanent water-supplies in the wadys, espe- 
pecially after rains—e. g., in Wadys Gudheirah, Garaiyeh, Layaneh, 
at Ras es Sat, and elsewhere. There were cisterns formerly at 
Wady Maghara (in the peninsula), and, as Brugsch thought, a great 
reservoir made by a dam across the deep valley. We saw a num- 
ber of reservoirs thus formed in the south country, and water stand- 
ing in pools in two wadys of the desert. In a passage in Numbers 
xxi, 18, we even read of the children of Israel digging a well. 

The whole region in the peninsula and the desert north is suffi- 
ciently forlorn and forbidding, in parts “a great and terrible wil- 
derness.” After a journey through this region with various détours, 
undertaken with special reference to the conformity of the narra- 
tion to the region, and on the constant lookout for water, pasturage, 


space of about twelve miles by twenty, the southernmost being not much more than 
fifteen miles from the desert. Within that entire space there is perhaps not one per 
manent dwelling now. : 
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and the means of subsistence, the writer found that conformity 
much more striking, even, than he had anticipated. He reached 
substantially the same conclusion with Wellsted, that with sufficient 
care there is “no reason why there should have been a lack of 
water,” ordinarily—although at times great straits must occur—but 
that the grand and constant difficulty would have been to find a 
supply of food. This difficulty seems insuperable. One can not 
conceive how even the genius of Napoleon could have contrived 
under the circumstances to provide a year’s subsistence for such a 
mixed multitude, had they been but a fifth of the estimated num- 
ber. And the writer’s conclusion was that, in this respect, quite as 
much as in any other, the narrative is singularly consistent, in indi- 
cating only occasionally a lack of water, and extraordinary supplies, 
but in asserting the continuance of a supernatural supply of food 
through almost the entire time and journey, namely, from the wil- 
derness of Sin “till they came unto the borders of the land of 
Canaan.” 


8S. C. Bartierr. 


THE ENGLISH HOUSE OF LORDS. 


In modern times all civilized communities have employed repre- 
sentative institutions as the ordinary machinery of legislation and 
finance, and all have adopted, with necessary modifications, the 
form of the English House of Commons, Most communities, too, 
have thought it expedient to commit legislation to the debate and 
decision of two Chambers ; while supply, i. e., the distribution of 
financial burdens, has been left to the discretion of one Chamber, 
and always to that Chamber which more directly represents the 
popular element in the machinery of government, in imitation of 
the British House of Commons. It is now known that this House, 
which has been justly named the Mother of Parliaments, came into 
existence in order that an equitable system of assessment should be 
established ; that it speedily assumed the function of criticising the 
demands which the Crown made on the subject ; that at an early 
date it made the grant of supply contingent on the redress of griev- 
ances; and that, two centuries after it was called into being, it 
adopted the practice of drawing up its demands in the form of laws. 
But no one has discovered the period at which it arrogated the 
privilege of granting supplies, and affirmed that its grants only 
were exigible by the Crown. It is certain that at an early date the 
three estates, the Church, the Lords, and the Commons, taxed them- 
selves. But we do not know what were the circumstances under 
which the Commons were allowed to tax the other two orders, or, at 
least in the case of the clergy, to make their grants invalid without 
the assent of the lower House. 

But, though modern civilization has copied with greater or less 
exactness the constitution of the House of Commons, no political 

society has imitated the English House of Lords. An attempt was 
made to introduce an hereditary Chamber in some of the American 
colonies, but the purpose failed. Ready as communities of British 
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origin are to copy or preserve the institutions of the country from 
which they are sprung, none of them has been willing to allow that 
the eldest male representative of certain families shall, irrespectively 
of any qualification but that of birth, be possessed of the inalienable 
right of legislating for the rest of his fellow countrymen, or, in 
technical language, be legally entitled to a writ of summons to Par- 
iament, and be legally competent, in conjunction with a majority 
of others in the same condition, to reject the financial measures of 
the lower Chamber, and to exercise a wholly irresponsible control 
over all other legislative acts. Before the fiction that the sovereign 
can do no wrong was firmly established, English kings were made 
liable to all the consequences of misgovernment. No nation in 
Europe has so frequently made war upon and deposed its kings as 
the English has. Long before the great civil war it got the name 
of the disloyal nation. Since the doctrine of ministerial responsi- 
bility has been established, the Crown has apparently been more 
secure. But the first two Georges were seriously endangered by 
external enemies, and during the long reign of George III there 
were occasions on which the Crown was alarmingly imperiled by 
domestic discontent. At the present moment no one knows what 
the temper of the English people is, or may be, toward the ruling 
dynasty. It may be fervid; but social observances prove nothing, 
and may mask what is wholly unexpected. 

It is quite certain that the English House of Lords could never 
have ventured on using the privileges which it claims. By the 
theory of its constitution it can reject, at its discretion, any mea- 
sure, however urgent, which the administration and the lower House, 
representing the popular will, may affirm, and do so persistently, in 
defiance of repeated acts of the other legislative body. It claims to 
be the court of appeal from all other courts in which civil rights 
are adjudged, and for a long time it actually revised legal decisions 
by party votes. Though the privilege has long been disused, it 
claims not only to be irresponsible, but to coerce criticism, and to 
chastise those who dispute its pretensions. Its members can evade 
the consequence of civil actions, and can demand to be tried by 
their own order, for the most part, if they become liable to criminal 
procedure. Since the Lords succeeded in securing that members of 
their own body should be arraigned before the whole of the Lords, 
only one peer has been capitally convicted ; though it has been said 
that, had they not been triable by their own relations only, many 
more would have been put in peril. Till recently it was not neces- 
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sary that they should be present in Parliament in order to record 
their votes. By an abuse, the historical explanation of which is 
very obvious, they had the right of voting by proxy, and many im- 
portant questions have been negatived or affirmed by the suffrages 
of absent peers. Now, it is plain that, though many of these privi- 
leges are dormant, the fact that they are not abrogated gives the 
English upper House an indefinite power of obstruction, which has 
not been unfrequently used actively, and which, by virtue of its 
existence, may be very deterrent, or at least restrictive of political 
change. 

Like many other political organizations, the English House of 
Lords has claimed indefinite antiquity for its privileges. It has 
even published several bulky volumes, which contain much impor- 
tant antiquarian learning, great quantity of which is wholly irrele- 
vant to the question at issue, on the dignity of a peer. Like other 
bodies, too, it has invented privileges, and has supported or insisted 
on them with more or less reason. Thus it has asserted that every 
peer whose patent of creation is incontestable, and whose peerage 
is represented in the lineal descendant of the ennobled ancestor, is 
entitled of right to a writ of summons, though such a right was not 
claimed before the accession of Charles I—indeed, could not have 
been safely claimed from a Tudor sovereign, and would not have 
been demanded from a Plantagenet. But such a claim, if an he- 
reditary Legislature may exist at all, was necessary to the indepen- 
dence of the House, since otherwise the sovereign might have sum- 
moned none but the partisans of his own policy. It has affirmed, 
on more questionable grounds, that a single summons to Parliament, 
even without a patent of nobility, confers an hereditary peerage, 
the representation of which can be transmitted through females, 
and has thus revived a number of obsolete or dormant peerages. 
On still less grounds of right it has asserted that a peer can not 
relinquish his peerage by any act of his own, however formal, in its 
celebrated decision on the Purbeck peerage. And, lastly, it has 
claimed, as a right of indefinite antiquity, the most harmless or 
even useful of its privileges, that, namely, of a peer or peers record- 
ing his or their dissent from any act of legislation or of judicial 
procedure which may have been affirmed by a majority, and this 
with or without reasons for the dissent. 

The House of Lords had its origin in the council of the Anglo- 
Norman sovereign. As the great Greek publicist, Aristotle, asserted 
that the senate was the essence of constitutional government, so the 
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Teutonic King was always assisted, and therefore controlled, by a 
council. From this council the English King obtained pecuniary 
aid in emergencies, in its presence and by its advice he administered 
justice, and with its consent, formal or informal, he enacted laws. 
In theory, it appears, every tenant who held of the Crown, at least 
by the duty of military service, however small his estate might be, 
had a right to be present at the great gathering of this assembly. 
That so unwieldy a body was ever actually summoned may well be 
doubted. From very early times it became the practice to invite 
only the principal tenants, the holders of considerable lordships, to 
these gatherings. It does not appear that they came willingly, for 
the summons generally suggested some sacrifice. In point of fact, 
the earliest and most significant sign of disaffection was neglect of 
the summons, or premature departure from the council. Hence, 
when Parliaments were established, attendance on the summons was 
enforced by fines, the amount of which was fixed by Parliament 
itself, and, during the Tudor dynasty, absentees were compelled to 
find proxies for their appearance or good behavior—these proxies, 
for caution’s sake, being often numerous. In course of time, that 
which was intended as a guarantee was construed into a privilege, 
and the system of proxies became a gross abuse. But till 1625 the 
King never treated the attendance of a peer as a personal right. 
The list of no two sessions of the House of Lords is the same. 
Persons summoned to one Parliament are omitted in another, and 
for no apparent reason. It is probable that few great peers were 
uninvited. It is certain that the issue of writs to many persons was 
uncertain or capricious. 

It is not easy to say when the Houses began to reciprocally criti- 
cise and recommend bills commenced in either House. It is only in 
the time of Edward IV, two centuries after Parliaments had become 
a regular part of the English Constitution, that the Commons changed 
the form of their measures from petitions to draft-bills. Before this 
time it seems that the sovereign promulgated laws, either without the 
action of Parliament, or gave force of law to petitions presented 
from either of the three estates. The principal laws of Edward I ap- 
pear to have been enacted without any parliamentary sanction what- 
ever. The famous statute of 2 Henry IV, cap. 14, under which the 
penalty of death by burning is denounced against obstinate heretics, 
was enacted, as the preamble informs us, at the instance and peti- 
tion of the clergy, though it remained the law of the land up to the 
middle of Charles II’s reign. It is during the time of the later 
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Plantagenets that the House of Commons gained the right, or ful- 
filled the duty, of originating money-bills. It is probable, nay 
almost certain, that this peculiarity in the action of the lower 
House was due to the fact that only that section of the nation 
which was represented in the lower House was liable to the 
charges which were imposed by these grants. It is not strange, 
when resistance to the royal demands became invidious or even 
dangerous, that the Lords, and ultimately the clergy, relinquished 
to the House of Commons that power on which the political in- 
fluence of this House was based, and from which popular liberty has 
secured its permanence. By the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, the power of the purse was admittedly in the hands of the 
House of Commons, and this body resented with great energy any 
grant by the clergy to which the Commons had not consented. 
They not only claimed to be the interpreters of the King’s neces- 
sities, but they permitted no other order to interpret them. 

The House of Lords existed, but in a state of extreme decrepi- 
tude, from the accession of Edward IV to that of Charles I. Half 
the peerage, and that the wealthiest half, was exterminated before 
the Yorkist faction was triumphant. The revolt of the Nevilles 
was the ruin of the most powerful members of that faction, and the 
residue was impoverished by the success of Henry VIL It is not 
easy to conceive a more odious body than the Lords were during 
Henry VIII's reign, for this King employed them as the willing 
instruments of destroying the victims of his caprice; or a viler 
crew than they were in the reign of Edward VI, when the only 
men in the House who had a spark of integrity or manliness were 
the prelates ; or a more contemptible Senate than they were in the 
reigns of Mary, Elizabeth, and James, for during this period of 
three quarters of a century not a single peer raised his voice in 
remonstrance against any grievance or any wrong. The faint 
sparks of public liberty were kept alive by the Commons only. It 
was at this time that England did its greatest service to human 
liberty, for the student of modern political forces will find that all 
that was worthy and hopeful in that dreary time which preceded 
the dawn of freedom was the work of some obscure men in the Eng- 
lish Commons—men too, who, by that irony in which aristocratic in- 
stitutions are so fertile, were the progenitors of the most dangerous 
enemies which liberty has had to encounter. Very often in Eng- 
land good men have made an honored name, and founded what is 
called a family. With very rare exceptions, the race has soon 
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become degraded. The best patriots of the Tudor and Stuart age 
begot descendants who were political reprobates. If any man 
cares to study the degeneracy of families, let him take the names 
of Wentworth, of Hyde, of Holles, of Hampden. Some of these 
families began with bad men, and rarely swerved from the tradi- 
tion of their origin in their successors, as the Churchills and the 
Finches. 

Nothing illustrates the political character of the English House 
of Lords in the early days of the Stuarts better than the character of 
those peers who took the side of the Long Parliament in the earlier 
period of its career. They were not a numerous body, and they 
were not over-useful to their allies. The Riches, Earls of Warwick 
and Holland, had been buccaneers, who bought their titles. Many 
of the others, such as Southampton, Salisbury, and Essex, had pri- 
vate grudges against the house of Stuart. They were fickle allies 
and dangerous leaders. There can be no doubt that the war, the 
final issue of which was never doubtful, was prolonged or embit- 
tered by the incompetence and perhaps worse qualities of Essex, 
Manchester, and Say and Sele. There can be no doubt that the per- 
sistent bad faith of Charles was encouraged by a belief that he 
could rely on a party which might restore him without conditions, 
or on easy ones. Nor is there reason to believe that when, on Feb- 
ruary 6, 1649, the Commons abolished the House of Lords, they 
imagined that they were taking away an institution which had 
a constitutional right to share the functions of administration 
and legislation. There were men living who knew that the 
Lords had taken but little share in the functions of Parliament, 
that they were mere advisers of the King, that the advice they 
gave was rarely in the interests of the people, and that the strug- 
gle for liberty had been carried on by the Commons and by the 
Commons alone. 

During the period of the Plantagenets, the Lords made war on 
the King and on each other, risking their lives on the issue. In the 
reign of Henry VIII, the privilege of peerage was full of perils. It 
is true that the objects of a political prosecution were always at 
fearful odds in the struggle against the Crown. But the common- 
er was better off than the peer. Nothing but consummate pru- 
dence could keep the nobles of that time safe from the axe, and pru- 
dence was not always of avail. When Parliament was not sitting, 
the Crown could easily secure the conviction of a noble by packing 
a jury of peers ; and, when it was sitting, by the obvious and effec- 
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tual process of attainder. It is not wonderful that, when at last the 
Lords got the mastery, they insisted on being tried by their whole 
order, whether Parliament was sitting or not. Since they have ef- 
fected this change, only one of the order has been convicted for a 
capital felony, and he was a very objectionable lunatic. He must 
not only be an optimist, but very deaf to popular rumors, who is of 
opinion that none of the order have ever deserved to incur this pen- 
alty. The Court of the High Steward has not been summoned 
since the trial of Lord Cardigan. 

During the suspension of their House the English peers conduct- 
ed themselves discreetly. They held aloof from Cromwell, declined 
the advances which he made them, when he sought to reconstruct 
a House of Lords, but engaged in no conspiracies against his gov- 
ernment, and apparently held no correspondence with the exile, as 
many of them afterward did with his brother and nephew. They 
probably believed that sooner or later Cromwell would take the 
title of king, and, in such a case, they would have, in all likelihood, 
rallied round “the base, mechanic fellow,” as Charles called his 
rival and conqueror. But Cromwell’s conservative instincts were 
of great value to the English nobility. More victorious than Sulla, 
he could have planted his veterans on the estates of the Church 
and the English malignants, and have made the chances of a resto- 
ration all but impossible. He began such a policy in Ireland by 
placing his veterans there. But it seems clear that Cromwell 
wished to reign as well as to rule, and that his plans for this object 
were only half formed at his premature death. It is certain that 
no death in all history has ever so largely affected the current of 
events. It is, of course, idle to speculate on what would have hap- 
pened, had the life of this great man been prolonged to a natural 
duration. It is clear, however, that he could have ousted Spain 
from the New World and the Low Countries, that he would have 
curbed, or at least have controlled, the ambition of France, and 
would have reversed the treaty of Westphalia in the interests of 
Protestant ascendancy. The army of Cromwell was, as has been 
observed, unlike anything before or since. It was not only irresist- 
ible, but it conquered before it fought, and its resources were inex- 
haustible. It was far superior to the English bowman, the most 
dreaded arm of the fourteenth century, or the Swiss pikeman, the 
mainstay of the French monarchs in the fifteenth, or the Spanish 
man-at-arms, the terror of the sixteenth. But Germany was ex- 
hausted by the Thirty Years’ war ; and France was under a minority, 
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where a foolish woman and a crafty priest had enough to do in 
making head against the French nobles; and Sweden was in the 
hands of the degenerate daughter of Gustavus ; and the democracy 
of Holland was infatuated in favor of the cold-blooded and selfish 
house of Orange. 

The Restoration was the opportunity for the English Lords. 
They sprang at once into an active House of Parliament, with many 
new privileges, which they called old, and many ancient claims, 
which they passed to the uttermost. They were completely inde- 
pendent of the sovereign, for Charles knew that it would be wise to 
temporize with Parliament, and he quite understood how much he 
owed to the Lords. He never thwarted them but once, and on that 
occasion they strove, in the interest of one of their order, to annul a 
conveyance by act of Parliament—the conveyance, namely, made 
by the then Earl of Derby to Sergeant Glynne of the estate which, 
after long having been in possession of that lawyer’s male descend- 
ants, is now occupied by Mr. Gladstone. The Restoration is the 
beginning of the modern House of Lords, just as it is the commence- 
ment of a twin institution, the modern English Church. Both these 
political instruments were so entirely changed at this epoch that 
their previous character has hardly any association with their later 
development—has little more than an antiquarian interest. The 
Anglican Church, from the accession of Elizabeth to the Act of Uni- 
formity, a period of about a century, was a national Church, re- 
jected by only a few sectaries. Since the Act of Uniformity it has 
been mainly a political institution, weak in the large towns, and 
powerful chiefly by its association with the landed interest. The 
House of Lords up to the same period was feeble, servile, and wholly 
unimportant as a political institution. But, immediately on the 
Restoration, it became as vigorous as the House of Commons, and 
in a generation it overshadowed and controlled that House. Dur- 
ing the reign of Charles II, almost every statesman who took a 
prominent position in public affairs was a peer. It was in the House 
of Lords that the opposition to Charles II’s government was or- 
ganized and matured. It was the House of Lords which expelled 
the Stuarts, and bestowed the crown on the remotest and, politically 
speaking, the most unimportant descendant of James I. The Eng- 
lish royal family was placed on the throne, not only by an act of 
Parliament, which does not differ from any other act of Parliament, 
but was maintained on the throne by the Lords, for it was in this 
Chamber that the principles of the Revolution were dominant, and 
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it was this Chamber which thwarted the intrigues of Bolingbroke 
and Atterbury for the restoration of the Stuarts. 

Several circumstances materially assisted the assertions of the 
Lords. They had been faithful to monarchical institutions, and yet 
had in the main secured their wealth, while they underwent an easy 
ostracism, which adhesion to the Protectorate would have instantly 
removed. On the ether hand, the country gentlemen were more 
zealous for the exiled Stuarts, and were more seriously injured. The 
impoverished Cavaliers were all from the untitled gentry, for it would 
be difficult to find a single nobleman who lost his estate on account 
of either Charles. Again, many of those who had sided with the Rev- 
olution of Cromwell were ennobled for their adhesion to the Resto- 
ration of Charles. Some, like Ashley, afterward Lord Shaftesbury, 
had the baseness to sit in judgment on the men with whom they had 
acted, and to assist in the pitiful revenge which the restored King took 
on his enemies. Again, the last fifty years of the seventeenth cen- 
tury was a period in which wealth was accumulated in England with 
great rapidity, especially by companies trading on a common and 
chartered stock. Great improvements were also made during the 
same time in the art of agriculture, and rents rose with unexampled 
speed. The incomes of public officials had been small in the first 
half of the seventeenth century; they became enormous in the second 
half, for Charles introduced into England the French system, by 
which fees of office were multiplied. The policy of the Tudor kings 
had broken down entails, and the lawyers of the Restoration devised 
a new conveyance, under which an infinitely stricter entail was 
smuggled into English law. Hence, as an aristocracy is the in- 
evitable government of any country, the law of which assists the 
aggregation of real estate in few hands, the English nobility had 
everything to favor them. Besides, it is impossible to adjust the 
balance of political power between two Chambers. One must needs 
serve the other, and Jacob will supplant Esau, or Esau vex Jacob. At 
this epoch the character of the House of Commons assisted the politi- 
cal superiority of the Lords. Gathered, in a fit of unreasoning pas- 
sion and even more irrational loyalty, from the dregs of the Cavalier 
party, it sacrificed almost everything for which its predecessors had 
contended. It relinquished its control over the public purse, for it 
gave Charles a large hereditary revenue. It relinquished its con- 
trol over the clergy, for it suffered Convocation to recast the Litur- 
gy of the Church, contenting itself with the barren protest that it 
could have introduced changes, had it chosen, in the forms of pub- 
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lic worship. It relinquished its hold on the nation by consenting 
to repeal the triennial act. It was poor, and was systematically 
bribed by the King. It was ignorant as well as venal, and was 
easily manipulated by the unprincipled adventurers who undertook 
business on Charles’s account. In self-defense, because here there 
was a common interest, the Lords allowed it to assert Parliamentary 
privilege, and even made use of it, in order to indirectly strengthen 
the dominant order, while it quarreled with it over details. But, 
most of all, the decayed boroughs were largely bought by the no- 
bles, and the representatives of these wretched villages became the 
obedient nominees of aristocratic proprietors. It was not wonder- 
ful, after the experience of power and wealth which came to the 
nobles through the Parliamentary system of the Restoration, that, 
when the Stuarts betook themselves to their old madness of sus- 
pending Parliamentary institutions, the Lords conspired against 
them and expelled them. If Charles had lived ten years longer, 
and had continued during those ten years, as he did during the last 
four of his reign, to dispense with Parliaments, he would have been 
as infallibly driven from his kingdom as his brother was. 

It was during the reign of Charles II that the Lords arrogated 
or extended many of their privileges, as well as appropriated the 
substance of political power. They revived their claim to sit as a 
court of justice, and even on certain memorable occasions asserted 
that they had an original jurisdiction. Ultimately the Commons 
conceded that they had a right to hear appeals. Such a travesty of 
justice was never imagined, and the wonder is that it was tolerated. 
That a number of men, amounting sometimes to nearly two hun- 
dred, who were rarely possessed of any legal education, should pre- 
sume to review the decisions of the courts, and decide questions of 
law by majorities, was as absurd as it was audacious. The lawyers 
showed their opinion of the matter by neglecting to report the 
Lords’ decisions. But the right continued till, a serious scandal 
having been nearly perpetrated in 1769, in the Douglas peerage 
case, the lay Lords tacitly abandoned the practice of voting on ap- 
peals, and left this jurisdiction to such law Lords as might happen 
to belong to their House, and might have the leisure or inclination 
to attend to the pleadings. The Lords, during the same period, 
affirmed in the Purbeck case that a peer could not by any voluntary 
act of his own relinquish his peerage, and strove to restrain all criti- 
cism on their doings by the privilege of punishing what was called 
scandalum magnatum, inflicting penalties by their own act on those 
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who offended their order, as they did in the case of James Percy, or 
refusing to administer justice, as they did in the case of Oates. It 
is possible, as Macaulay has urged, though the protests do not bear 
out his interpretation of the facts, that the Lords were angry at 
having been made the dupe of this infamous man ten or a dozen 
years before he came before them for redress, but there was no ex- 
cuse for the attitude which they assumed toward their petitioner, 
and it is certain that long after the Revolution a very considerable 
section of the Lords believed in the reality of that conspiracy on 
which Oates gave evidence. The reversal of Stafford’s attainder 
did not take place till1824, one hundred and forty-four years after 
his conviction, and this reversal was even then strongly protested 
against by one of the most respectable peers. 

The political power of the House of Lords, dominant since the 
Restoration, was made absolute at the Revolution. The peers ex- 
pelled the male Stuarts, and became the heirs of their prerogative. 
That they succeeded to the functions of monarchy, and distributed 
them among the leading families of the Revolution, is curiously il- 
lustrated by their temporary patronage of letters. In every civilized 
community, except England, literary eminence is the readiest road 
to the highest administrative functions. In the United States, in 
France, and to some extent in Germany, conspicuous capacity in the 
noblest branch of human learning, history, is the passport to distine- 
tion, and, if the possessor of such learning cares for it, to the public 
service. In England it is a disadvantage, and, as a consequence, no 
public men are so ignorant of history as English politicians are, and 
no historians are such mere annalists and mere antiquaries as Eng- 
lish men of letters. The philosophy of history, notwithstanding the 
abundant materials for it, is at the lowest ebb in England, which 
does not even possess a respectable summary of its own political 
career, 

For a time, however, the Lords found it to be expedient (and 
felt it to be expedient, till they discovered the easier art of corrup- 
tion) to use the services of men of letters in support of the new 
model. Thanks to Cromwell’s failure as a politician, the English 
people hated an army, and determined, thanks to the more conspicu- 
ous failure of the army which James gathered at Hounslow, to have 
done with armies in England, which, as the militia bill of the Long 
Parliament taught them, must be in the name of the Crown, but 
might be in the hands of a docile and well-regulated House of Com- 
mons. But it was necessary to conciliate, for a time at least, the 
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smothered republicanism of the towns, and to ridicule the dangerous 
but irrepressible stupidity of the country clergy and the country 
squires. At the Revolution, there was no peer of Parliament who 
could have produced the effect which Shaftesbury achieved, by his 
letter “of a person of quality to a friend in the country,” and the 
Lords had to betake themselves to the services of men of letters. 
‘Such a man was sometimes a venal hack, as Defoe was in 1688-1720, 
‘and many leader-writers in London dailies are now. But he occa- 
sionally was a man of spirit as well as of ability. The Whigs of 
the Revolution never made a greater blunder than when they dis- 
carded and offended Swift. There is, I believe, no English political 
pamphlet which for vigor equals this writer’s essay on the conduct 
of the allies, none in which there is more art, and, one must add, 
more sophistry. It was written when Swift had passed over to the 
Tories, when, after dancing attendance on Harley, and doing por- 
ter’s work for his employers, he was finding at last that he had to - 
elect between a precarious literary calling and banishment to an 
Irish deanery. To understand the conclusion of Swift’s career in a 
modern parallel, we must imagine a leading English man of letters, 
who has gained a splendid but precarious reputation by the advocacy 
of a great and expectant party, offered, as the reward of his services, 
the bishopric of Toronto or of Cape Town ! 

The illegitimate children of Charles II had been raised to the 
highest rank in the peerage, but had joined the party of the nobles 
at the Revolution. Charles had done by his children what Louis 
XIV did by his. Before this time the title of duke had rarely 
been-conferred on any but legitimate members of the royal family. 
After the Revolution it was ve zy generally bestowed ; for the heads 
of the English aristocracy had‘no mind to occupy an inferior rank to 
the offspring of those courtesans, especially as they were superior to 
them in wealth and influence. But it can not be doubted that the 
extensive grant of this title added to the political strength of the 
Lords, who were at the zenith of their power as a body in the reign 
of Anne, and were generally, indeed inevitably, Whig in their polit- 
ical tendencies. They were weakened, however, by the addition of 
the Scottish contingent in 1707, and by the simultaneous creation of 
twelve Tory peers on December 31, 1711. Nothing but the pres- 
sure of the strongest political necessity induced the English Lords to 
acquiesce in the introduction of the Scotch nobles to their Chamber. 
The Scotch peers were nearly as numerous as the English, though 
the population of the northern part of the island was probably not 
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much more than a tenth of that in the southern, and the portion of 
Scotland which supplied this redundant nobility was not much more 
than a third of the district included in that northern kingdom. The 
English peers thought that sixteen of these nobles, elected for a 
single Parliament by the suffrages of the whole order, would have 
too great an influence in the House. They were in the right; for, in 
point of fact, this Scotch contingent actually turned the balance, and 
it was by their means that Harley supplanted the Whigs, brought the 
war with France to an end, and reduced Marlborough to a private 
station. The Whig peers avenged themselves by carrying a resolu- 
tion, in 1711, which disabled any Scotch lord who might be intro- 
duced to the English peerage from taking his seat in the House, or 
from taking part in the trials of peers ; while, in the reign of George 
I, they actually attempted to limit the number of their own order 
by restraining the King’s power of creating peers. 

When Walpole and his rival Pulteney were simultaneously en- 
nobled, the ex-Minister is said to have addressed the late leader of 
the opposition with—* Here we are, my lord, the two most insignifi- 
cant fellows in the kingdom!” He was alluding to the fact that, 
though the Lords were still the dominant element in the English 
Government, the power which they possessed was virtually wielded 
by those who had bought or inherited the greatest number of nomi- 
nation boroughs. Such a man was the Duke of Newcastle, the de- 
scendant of one among the memorable five members whom Charles 
attempted to arrest in the House of Commons. Nothing seems to 
prove more conclusively how wholly aristocratic had been the Revo- 
lution of 1688, and how clearly convinced the nobles were that the 
power which the Crown had hitherto wielded would pass to their 
hands, than the fact that no attempt whatever was made to reform 
the House of Commons, and to redress the absurdity by which the 
representatives of Cornish and Wiltshire villages actually swamped 
all the English counties by their numbers. It has been alleged that 
this reform was distasteful, because Cromwell had constructed his 
Houses of Commons with some regard to numerical equality in the 
constituencies, and that no precedents of his creation could be ac- 
knowledged. It is much niore reasonable to conclude that the Lords 
foresaw the consolidation of their own power in the maintenance of 
a system which gave the counties and a few large towns freedom 
of speech in Parliament, and secured the practical control of the 
Commons though the nomination boroughs. During the eighteenth 
century, whatever political independence there was in the House 
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of Commons was to be found in the counties and a very few 
boroughs. 

The dullest page in English history is that of the century in 
which the English aristocracy managed the nation’s affairs. It con- 
tains, however, one episode the effects of which are greater and 
more lasting than any series of connected events in the history of 
civilized man. The Seven Years’ war settled for ever the question 
as to which of the European races should effect the colonization of 
the world. In 1750 it might have been well believed that France 
was destined for this function, or at least for the largest share in it. 
The peace of Paris not only stripped France of her colonies, but ex- 
tinguished colonial enterprise among her people. Henceforward all 
movements from the Old World are absorbed and lost in the great 
exodus of the English-speaking race. Nothing has ever been so 
critical as the issue of that struggle which gave Northern America 
and India to the English people, which gave them also the first start 
in the race by which they have occupied every place of vantage in 
fresh countries. It was as though the angel of Fate had said, though 
no one had the wisdom to hear him, to the whole of Europe, other 
than the British Islands : “'Too late, too late ! ye can not enter now !” 
But this work was not done by the English aristocracy ; it was ef- 
fected by an adventurer, and, to all appearance, one of the least 
promising of adventurers—by the son of a man who had been digni- 
fied by the title of a governor, when he was really the manager of a 
trading-factory in India, and who had got wealth by dealing in a 
stolen diaiw.4. But the elder Pitt was an Englishman, and knew 
how to deal with the instincts of his countrymen. In the Seven 
Years’ war he conquered the world for his race. 

The aristocracy of England were at their wits’ end for money 
wherewith to meet the charges of this war, for in the middle of the 
eighteenth century a direct tax on land was the most important 
and the most obvious item in the national revenue. They therefore 
claimed a contribution from the plantations ; and, though it is cer- 
tain that, had the colonists been properly invited to aid in the charge 
incurred, they would have cheerfully taken such a share of the 
burden as their resources would have permitted them, they resented 
the high-handed mode on which the English Parliament deter- 
mined. Then came the War of Independence. The acknowledg- 
ment of American independence led in England to the abolition of 
that control over the Irish Parliament which had lasted since the 
reign of Henry VII, and of that penal code by which the aristoo- 
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racy of the Revolution intended to extinguish the religion and the 
nationality of the Irish. But the greatest issue of the American 
War of Independence was the outbreak of the French Revolution, 
the natural but frantic fears of the English nobility, the re- 
action which Pitt was too timid to resist and too ambitious not 
to utilize, and the postponement for nearly half a century of 
Parliamentary reform. It is admitted by Sir A. Alison, the Tory 
historian, that the war with republican France was undertaken 
in order to obviate the demand for reform, for English politicians 
are aware that hitherto nothing has been so effectual a barrier 
to any change, however necessary it may be, as the committal of 
the people to a vigorous foreign policy—the maintenance, in 
political phraseology, of the place of England in the Continental 
system. 

At last, but only by the force of such widespread disaffection as 
almost amounted to a popular revolt, Parliamentary reform was 
conceded. It was not a very drastic measure, for, though many de- 
cayed towns and deserted villages were disfranchised, the distribu- 
tion of representation remained very unequal, and, even under a 
second reform act, is still full of anomalies. But the power of the 
House of Lords fell with the first Reform Bill. The English aris- 
tocracy is indeed, thanks to the concentration of land in few hands, 
still exceedingly powerful, possessing the whole of one House and 
being overwhelmingly strong in the other; though the estimate 
which is made of their income, even if they had, as they notorious- 
ly have not, their land free of charges and mortgages, is not more 
than an eighth of the reputed income or earnings of the whole 
nation. But they do not any longer directly control the policy of 
the nation. An administration may be inconvenienced, but it is 
not at all imperiled when it is in a very decided minority in the 
Lords, if it be not strengthened by such a contingency. Whena 
Conservative administration is in office, nothing is likely to disturb 
the calm of the House of Lords. When a Liberal government is in 
power and is strong, the resistance of the Lords to a measure is 
nearly as obsolete as the veto of the Crown, though the practice o 
reading and debating bills in the Lords certainly tends to the delay 
of business, and the upper Chamber is occasionally able by such de- 
lays and by their amendments to postpone a change or to modify 
it. But it is not easy to conceive that this Chamber would put any 
serious obstacle in the way of popular demand. Perhaps this is 
the reason why, when noblemen respond to the toast of the House 
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of Lords, they are frequently accustomed to speak of it as, after 
all, a representative body. 

The Lords rarely meet in any number, and their debates are soon 
over. An after-dinner sitting or a general gathering is a very ex- 
ceptional event. Were it not for the understanding that a certain 
number of the Cabinet shall be in the upper House (a mere conven- 
tional arrangement), it is probable that it would be often difficult 
to get a House together at all, even though there is no rule that 
there should be a guorwm present. The writer once asked a Liberal 
peer of his acquaintance why it was that the House had not estab- 
lished a standing order constraining the younger peers at least to 
serve on committees, and was answered that “it was hard enough 
to get a dozen peers together for business, and that, were such a 
burden put on them, so numerous a gathering would be impossible.” 
It is true that a few of the lords work very hard. The writer 
once expressed his surprise at the incessant and varied labors of one 
among these industrious peers, and was told that “some of them 
must work in order to save the whole from absolute inanition and 
futility.” In point of fact, the English nobility understands its 
altered position, and is at no pains to affect diligence in the business 
of a Chamber which has no real business to do ; which is contentedly 
idle when Conservatism is in the ascendant, and is discontentedly 
idle when Liberalism is at once active and popular. But, even if 
the Lords were ever so willing to work, they could not find work to 
do, for their activity would be suspicious and would be resented. 
Frequent demonstrations by the order, large gatherings, energetic 
debates, long division lists, would be met with irritation or treated 
with contempt. On all great matters, the peers of the English 
Parliament are impotent, and their speeches excite little more than 
the languid interest of a debating club seated in an historic Cham- 
ber. As a genuine political force, the upper House is practically 
obsolete and unreal. It retains the pomp and show of its ancient 
dignity, the Speaker and the Commons are still summoned to its 
bar, when the Clerk of Parliament, after solemn reverences to the 
throne and the commissioners, haughtily informs the mouth-piece of 
the lower House that the royal assent has been given, or that the 
gifts of good subjects have been accepted ; but the power which the 
House wielded from the Restoration to the Reform Bill has become 
a pageant. As a legislative body, the Lords have become, as Wal- 
pole said, “the most insignificant fellows in the kingdom.” 

If, as many, perhaps most, publicists allege, the codrdinate ac- 
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tivity of two Chambers is necessary for the balance of political 
forces, the English nation is not possessed of this requisite in the 
House of Lords. But, as is generally the case with countries where 
government is administered on the lines of an unwritten constitu- 
tion, the English people has secured a double Chamber in the Cabi- 
net and the lower House—the latter expression implying the unof- 
ficial part of the Commons, and with the result referred to above, 
that this informal Chamber, the Cabinet, which is always in ses- 
sion, really, and by means of its following, dominates over the op- 
position. This is illustrated by the fact that it is very difficult for 
a private member, however numerous and respectable may be his 
following, and however reasonable may be his proposals, to carry 
what is called a private as opposed to a government measure through 
the House ; and impossible, unless the government of the day fa- 
vors or accedes to his projected law. This fact explains what must 
be strange to those who study the working of the English Par- 
liament, how it often happens that a measure, propounded by a 
private member, may be rejected by decisive majorities in one ses- 
sion, and be carried by as decisive a majority, and by the same Par- 
liament, in another session. Another noteworthy fact is, that no econo- 
mist in the House of Commons, however energetic and persevering 
he may be, and however good a case he may make out, ever suc- 
ceeds in rejecting or even in reducing an estimate. It does not 
follow that his labor is thrown away, for governments are very sen- 
sitive to criticism in supply, or at least very unwilling to provoke 
opposition to their estimates ; but the direct effect of divisions on 
government expenditure, even in the smallest details, is practically 
nil. For nearly a quarter of a century the late Mr. Joseph Hume 
strove to check government expenditure by criticism, and confessed 
that all his efforts had been unavailing, all his time wasted. But 
he stuck manfully to his habit. In nearly the last year of his life, 
when the Duke of Wellington was being buried in St. Paul’s with 
great and lingering pomp, an acquaintance of the writer, who, hold- 
ing some official rank, was placed near the aged economist in the 
cathedral, heard him say sadly, in the most solemn part of the 
service: “Great Heaven! who is to pay for all this ?” -He had no 
doubt that the House of Commons would sanction the payment for 
the last ostrich-feather and the last yard of crape. 

The Lords appear to be conscious that they have in their heredi- 
tary capacity an anomalous position, for they have at last conceded 
to the administration permission to create a limited number of life- 
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peers, chiefly with the object of supplementing the legal element in 
the Chamber. Many English writers have alleged, and with great 
show of reason, that, if an upper Chamber is useful and if the heredi- 
tary principle is to be respected, it is expedient to leaven the anom- 
aly with a large infusion of some popular element, and that the 
most conservative process by which this change can be effected is 
to create life-peers from such members of the Commons as have 
served the public in the lower House well and for some time. But, 
if the experiment were tried on a small scale, it would have but little 
effect on the very large hereditary element which can, if it pleases, 
present itself in the House of Lords; and if it were largely used, 
apart from the fact that it would make the Lords inconveniently 
numerous, the expedient would continually weaken the lower House 
by drafting off its ablest members, and probably would disparage 
those who quitted the popular for the irresponsible Chamber. The 
admirers of a brand-new peer are always far fewer than those of a 
popular leader, as Chatham discovered, and many inferior men have 
found since. A man may be excused the dignity which he has in- 
herited ; it is another thing to run after Naaman the Syrian, and 
get a change of raiment from him. There are of course vain men, 
insignificant men, and adventurers, whom titular dignity makes 
neither better nor worse. But there has been sound political good 
sense in the attitude which the two most considerable English states- 
men of modern times, Peel and Gladstone, have taken in reference 
to what was once thought the final course of a political career—the 
acceptance of a peerage. 


James E. Toorotp Rocers. 
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Tue main psychological distinction between men and women is 
that men think more than women, and that their thinking is of a 
better quality, because it is carried on chiefly in the form of reason- 
ing, and is drawn from a wider field of facts. This is not a random 
inference, but may be scientifically verified by any observer who 
will approach this question in the same impartially critical spirit 
which should guide investigation upon every subject. Brain- 
activity is a constant phenomenon in both sexes during waking 
hours ; but much of this activity is merely emotional in women. 
A great part of the conversation of women is a helpless playing 
with facts, a bringing of them together like the words of a dic- 
tionary, with little endeavor to found any conclusions upon them ; 
and it is among women that we hear the most positive expressions 
of approval, condemnation, or pity. An intense personality modi- 
fies their decisions on most questions. The scientific spirit which 
desires to possess the truth and the philosophic spirit which impels 
to reason upon that truth are rarely found in women. 

Nature has exacted the penalty for this constitutional narrow- 
ness by keeping their activity within narrow bounds. To verify 
this, we have only to take the testimony found in the records of 
modern civilization. Wherever we look we find woman caring for 
the individual, while man has cared for the individual and for the 
community. General interests have fallen into his hands, while 
personal ones have been left to hers. This division of labor has 
been so strictly based upon natural facts that we see that those 
facts must hold a fundamental cause of such results. In many of 
the processes of civilization we get the combined influence of the 
sexes ; but we have one institution which shows the record of un- 
mixed masculine activity ; and this institution is the state. The 
moral evolution of national life has been shared by women ; but 
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the intellectual bases of all governments have been devised by men. 
The modern state, in its two forms of republic and constitutional 
monarchy, covers a vast variety of relations, and attempts the 
orderly adjustment of the needs and duties of immense communi- 
ties, all agreeing or endeavoring to live in accordance with its 
requirements. These requirements are called laws—the constitu- 
tion being the soil out of which laws grow to answer special 
needs. Not only is the plan of the modern state an emanation 
from the masculine mind, but its administration has been wholly 
in the hands of men. Queens have leaned upon masculine advisers 
so completely as to have left their reigns practically to masculine 
guidance. 

Now, the course of history does not show any deliberate exclu- 
sion of woman from the affairs of government ; but it does show, 
most clearly, that her want of participation in governments has been 
due to her defective reasoning powers, and to her incapacity for 
judging of general interests. Her small brain has limited her to 
a small field of activity ; and her activity in this narrow field has 
been so intense as to give great perfection to those departments of 
life which have fallen under her care. She has ruled well in her 
small realm, and has shown a fine ability in organizing and apply- 
ing her small forces. 

Women have made four important contributions to modern civ- 
ilization : they have cared for the body in its immediate needs by 
the preparation of food and clothing, and by ministration to the 
sick ; they have been the conservers of moral forces, and have in- 
sisted on special standards of conduct in society and in the home ; 
they have guided the rudimentary intellectual training of children ; 
and they have contributed to the esthetic development of the race 
by creating and combining beautiful forms and colors in dress, in 
decoration, and in household art. These four departments have 
been mainly controlled by women, and the comfort and beauty of 
every-day life proclaim their success. 

Moral claims or rights exist only in the fitness of the claimant 
to do the work involved in such rights. Man’s right to found 
states was in his comprehension of the immense interests involved 
in them. Women could not possibly have organized any modern 
state. There has never been any body of women of sufficient large- 
ness of mind and inductive reasoning power to have grasped and 
dealt with the facts and principles which go to the making of any 
one of our better national constitutions. In every civilized commu- 
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nity it has always been possible to select a larger number of intel- 
lectual men than of women equally endowed ; and it is safe to say 
that, if nation-making had been left to women, the elements would 
still have been in seething confusion. But, now that the wild horse 
is caught and tamed, answers obediently to word, bit, and bridle, 
we may all take a holiday ride! We may even hold the reins and 
guide him over the smooth road. The owner is at hand to relieve 
us if he grows restless, and it is our right to take advantage of a 
holiday prepared for us by the foresight of generations of thought- 
ful men. It is not true that men have legislated for themselves 
alone. If they have fought for their altars and firesides, they have 
also legislated for them. Nothing is so plain to the scientific stu- 
dent of history as that the inconspicuous position of women in the 
state has been due to a natural lack of power to deal with great 
questions. Small brains can not give birth to great thoughts. 
Certainly there can have been no conspiracy on the part of man 
throughout the centuries to lessen the amount of woman’s brain. 
Men lay far-reaching plans ; they project undertakings which are 
to cover wide territories and affect large communities. Women’s 
plans rarely extend beyond the few immediately about them. It is 
true that the modern movement for woman suffrage has been ori- 
ginated and mainly carried on by women; but this is the only 
project of great magnitude which they have originated. Putting 
the man’s share in creating civilization beside woman’s, the latter 
shrinks to a mere speck in contrast with the mighty achievements 
of men. This contrast has rarely been stated and dwelt upon with 
the emphasis which it deserves. Woman’s work has been tem- 
porary in character, accomplished, expended, and repeated day by 
day. Much of man’s work has been permanent. The principles of 
mathematics and optics, the invention of machinery, the immense 
industrial enterprises which feed millions, systems of trade, voyages 
of discovery, the art of printing, the creations of architecture, tem- 
ples, palaces, bridges, ships, the great accumulation of facts in 
natural science, marine geography, meteorology, medicine, jurispru- 
dence, musical composition, sculpture, creative painting, and litera- 
ture are, with slight exceptions, the work of men. The only one of. 
these departments to which women have considerably contributed is 
literature ; here their creations have been mostly of poetry and fic- | 
tion. In history, philosophy, criticism, and the drama, they have 
done nothing of great value or amount. The names of the few 
women really distinguished in literature belong to the last century 
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of our history, and the list is a very short one—Madame de Staél, 
George Sand, Charlotte Bronté, Mrs. Browning, Miss Martineau, 
Frances Power Cobbe, and one name which by its superiority 
refuses to be classified with the rest, George Eliot. America has 
produced only two women that could be called great: these are 
Margaret Fuller and Charlotte Cushman. Yet the life of Margaret 
Fuller was rather an aspiration than an achievement, and she is but 
an intense type of the American woman of the nineteenth century, 
who shows a divine discontent with her present intellectual status 
and a desire to grow to her full development. But in the nature 
of things this desire can not expand into a reality, save in rare 
cases, for many generations. Under the most favorable conditions 
women can not hope to overtake men in intellectual pursuits ; for 
the same stimulating circumstances which impel woman forward 
act with equal force upon man, and there is little danger that he 
will play the réle of the tortoise in the fable, and lie down to 
repose while she presses on to the goal. 

Yet he might sleep for a thousand years, and wake to find that 
he had not yet lost his preéminence in intellectual power. A certain 
body of reformers have so persistently held up the names of a few 
eminent women as types that the unscientific observer is continually 
tempted to base his conclusions on a few reiterated and conspicu- 
ous facts instead of on a survey of the whole field. It is a curious 
problem for the scientific student of the evolution of the human in- 
tellect to calculate from carefully gathered data, and using an as- 
certained rate of brain-development as a unit of measurement, how 
long it will take for the average feminine brain to reach the pres- 
ent development of the average masculine brain. Studied from 
the physiological side and under the known law that, qualities being 
identical, the amount of power in any two brains will be determined 
by their relative quantities, we must admit that, unless it can be 
shown that the quality of woman’s brain is superior to man’s, the 
conclusion will show him to be permanent master in the domain of 
intellect. 

Now, the question of quality can be readily settled by an appeal 
to facts. The intellectual and esthetic productions of men are of 
finer quality than those of women because they contain and express 
a larger range of emotional experiences. With the one exception 
of George Eliot, we can not name a woman who is worthy of com- 
parison with Shakespeare, Schiller, Goethe, and Auerbach, in the de- 
partment of imaginative literature ; for the novel and drama may 
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be legitimately compared as expressions of the same phase of intel- 
lectual activity—the creative imagination. 

In the reconstruction of popular creeds, it has always been men 
who have formed the advanced guard. Women have lingered 
longer in the churches and have dropped their superstitions more 
reluctantly. Men, always in advance, have set up intellectual 
standards which women have continually endeavored to reach ; and 
this endeavor of women to appropriate the thinking of men has 
had more analogy with the overlaying of one geologic stratum by 
another than with the natural organic growth of plant-life. Women 
have picked up ideas as they have picked up specific facts, have 
handled them like toys or flourished them like fans, have made soci- 
ety capital out of them, and have used them as they have used 
dress and paints to win the attention and approval of men ; so lit- 
tle conception has the ordinary well-read woman had of the sacred 
value of ideas as helps in the development of human nature. 

Although the claim of women to intellectual equality with men 
is childish, and their excited denials of masculine preéminence still 
more so, there is a claim which may be fairly made for them, the 
granting of which would lessen the inequality. They have a right 
to the most favorable conditions for intellectual development ; but, 
as no advantages can atone for a defective natural endowment, so 
women must mainly climb intellectual steeps by means of scaling- 
ladders which men have put in place. It is true that individual 
men may be met every day who would show inferiority to individ- 
ual women in power of independent thought ; but, if the compari- 
sons be made from those reared in the same social and educational 
ranks, our statement will hold. The great distinction between boy 
and girl in grammar and high schools is that, while the girl is 
dreaming, the boy is thinking. 

There is no discouragement in facing and accepting scientific 
truths. There is no humiliation in it: and it is a finer and more 
honorable thing to see and admit one’s true position in the great 
drama of human evolution than to contend by defiant assertion that 
we possess something which in the nature of things can never be 
ours. Women will have given proof of candor and will have made 
a step toward that intellectual power which they long to attain, 
when they can see and acknowledge that a decree of Nature has 
made them permanently inferior to men in intellect. If Nature had 
given them brains as large and as finely constituted as those of 
men, they might hope for the same results by exposing themselves 
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to the same developing influences ; but, while the physiological fact 
remains, the psychological one must keep it company. There is 
nothing disheartening in a great truth evolved from an immense 
accumulation of facts. When we have put our feet upon an eter- 
nal truth, the desire of growth and the power of growth are born in 
us like strong twins of one blood. Shall we neglect music because 
we can not compose like Beethoven, or sing like Parepa? When 
we have repented and confessed our sins, we are ready for amend- 
ment. 

It is not to be doubted that the possession and exercise of politi- 
cal power would do something toward increasing the disposition of 
women to reason and think independently. If the mind be brought 
into continual contact with large facts and extensive interests, it 
makes continual effort to take in such facts and interests. We can 
not find any natural law which should keep women from exercising 
the suffrage power. All the declamation and argument which has 
been spent upon it has been less needed to convince people of its 
rightfulness than to move inert bodies of legislators to act upon the 
conviction. “ When women want the right, they will get it,” has 
been the common remark from the lips of men. Now, if women do 
not want this power, as the greater number do not, it must be either 
because they fail to see that it would help them in their growth, or 
because, already understanding political affairs, they prefer to take 
no active share in them. As a matter of fact, no information is 
more easily acquired in our own country and in England than politi- 
cal information. Every newspaper is a text-book and every man a 
teacher. The facts of national life are just as well known to women 
astomen. Their acute power of understanding and judging indi- 
vidual character would help them in deciding upon the honesty of 
candidates ; and doubtless the chief result of woman’s participation 
in politics will be her insistence upon certain fixed moral standards. 
Into politics as into society she will carry her inclination to deal 
with the individual instead of with the community ; and she will 
always better understand and better guide the individual than the 
community. Her mind chooses detail; and, while it can employ 
itself upon the individual, it is content to leave the genus to others. 
Women are much happier in the study of character than in the 
study of political economy. It has become comparatively safe for 
American women to enter into political life because the most diffi- 
cult work has already been done by men, and because there are still 
men enough ready to assume all the hardest positions. If men were 
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now to retreat from the political arena and yield it up to women, 
even for one year, we should find them wholly unfit for those posi- 
tions in which the largest demands are made upon them ; and this, 
although our political machinery now runs so smoothly that second- 
rate men can successfully oversee it. The participation of women 
in politics would probably be of no benefit to the state ; it lacks no 
element which they could contribute. The official and administra- 
tive work can be better done by men. If women were to enter the 
civil service, as they would certainly wish to do, they could expect 
only the least honorable positions ; for in this market, as in every 
other where competition exists, it is the excellence of the work 
which determines precedence. 

The ethical point which remains to be considered, then, is whether 
women are in such need of the developing influence of the suffrage 
as to justify them in taking a share in an institution which has no 
need of their codperation, and which in every department would be 
better administered without them. If they can, in some other way, 
win the development which the suffrage is expected to confer as a 
matter of right they should keep free from interference in state 
matters. 

It is certainly a small demand upon the patriotism of women to 
ask them to refrain from a course which would imperil the wise con- 
duct of public affairs. No one can deny them the right of voting. 
But they are not obliged to eat the cake because it is set before 
them. If they see that, once having obtained the power to choose, 
it is the highest duty to put it aside, they should be strong enough 
to act upon that conviction. The danger in exercising the suffrage 
is, that it opens the way to contention for office, and that women 
would not be likely to refrain from entering so tempting a field. 
It is to be hoped that, once having removed the barriers and legal 
disabilities, they will be content to turn to other matters after some 
harmless experimenting has convinced them that they can gain all 
the intellectual advantages of the suffrage without committing them- 
selves to experimental politics. As there are only so many heart- 
throbs per minute, only so much blood sent to the brain per diem, 
only so much thinking possible, therefore all the thought expended 
by women upon political matters must be so much subtracted from 
the sum of other possible experience. What is given to the state 
can not be given elsewhere, and more politics means less literature, 
less music, and less acquaintance with the physical sciences. In all 
these fields women have shown good capacity, and it is a fair infer- 
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ence that persistent devotion to these will show still finer results in 
the future. Women will contribute more to the civilization and 
elevation of the nation by devotion to literature, esthetics, and the 
natural sciences, than by expending their strength in trying to solve 
problems of state; while the practical efficiency, physical endur- 
ance, and inductive reason of man make such work easy for him, 
Nor will women miss the possible benefit of politics by declining 
participation in it; for already, without such participation, their 
knowledge of the facts of public interest is very extensive, and 
whatever reasoning power they possess can be brought to bear 
upon them. As the best men do not vote, so, doubtless, the wisest 
women will not. When politics is a trade, and offices are scram- 
bled for like clerkships in a commission-house, it is a rather low 
ambition to add one’s self to such a multitude. Of all the agencies 
set at work for the elevation of woman, political rights will prob- 
ably be the least helpful. 

Along the whole course of human development we can detect 
an increasing tendency to the subordination of sex to the multipli- 
cation of powers and activities common to both sexes. The influ- 
ence of sex is diminishing as a distinct factor in human life. Work 
of all kinds is rated at its simple value, irrespective of the pro- 
ducer. Power of all kinds is directly proportioned to the number 
of things which the human being can do well. 

All things which men can do better than women they have the 
greater right to do, because the better doing constitutes the right. 
It is a base violation of the economy of Nature to expend more 
material and more power in the doing of work than is necessary to 
attain the end. The problem of the wise expenditure of force and 
the closest adaptation of means to ends is the most important ques- 
tion in our present civilization. There is a constant extension of 
the territory occupied by men and women in common. The num- 
ber of avocations pursued by both men and women is perhaps ten 
times as great to-day as was the number three centuries ago, and 
this creates a corresponding increase of their points of contact and 
common interest. 

In arguments upon the sex question it is usually claimed that 
women have a finer moral development than men; that the ethical 
idea, or conception of duty, controls them more powerfully. Apply- 
ing the scientific method to this inquiry, and looking at facts, we do 
find a more frequent solicitude to conform to fixed standards of con- 
duct, determined by society, law, and religion, a more intense anx- 
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iety to secure the approval of others, and a greater reluctance to 
refuse any individual appeal for aid. Women give sympathy as 
freely as the clouds give rain ; and, when human hearts have been 
jarred or wounded, nothing is more necessary than sympathy. But 
a thought which will mend the hurt by preventing its repetition is 
of more value than a tear which expresses sympathetic suffering. 
Women have a preéminent power of putting themselves in the place 
of others, and of carefully considering every weakness and sparing 
any infliction of pain. This kindliness and consideration for the in- 
dividual explain their exquisite power of ministering to the happi- 
ness of others. What is called conscientiousness—the careful, pains- 
taking balancing of different courses of conduct—is very native to 
them ; and this dealing with the minutia of morals makes them 
the rightful guides of children in the school and home. Wherever 
the question has been one of immediate relief and of present com- 
fort, women have been natural ministers. In many cases their 
benevolence has extended to a thoughtful removal of causes ; but 
great plans of philanthropy which have involved the bettering of the 
condition of whole nations have originated with men. This has been 
due to a no less intense desire for general good upon the part of 
women, but from their slighter power of seeing wide ranges of facts 
and reasoning from them to general remedies. While the woman is 
ministering to the needs of one sick family, the man is organizing a 
plan of action which shall improve the sanitary condition of the 
whole village. Women have in many instances appropriated for- 
tunes to philanthropies founded upon the thought of men ; but they 
have seldom originated such schemes. They have been far behind 
in thinking upon philanthropies and reforms, though they have been 
prompt to feel and to act. This feeling and action are most valu- 
able in supplementing thought, but, from their great amount, their 
relative value has been overrated. The one who conceives a great 
plan is always greater than those who execute it. He is the mas- 
ter, and they who follow are his servants. 

Into all estimates of the comparative morality of the sexes, 
one specific criticism always enters, that of the greater insincerity 
of women. If a fair investigation could be made of the social and 
home life of a score of men and of an equal number of women, it 
would undoubtedly show a greater proportion of deceptions, affec- 
tations, suppressions, and unworthy plottings on the part of women. 
If the observations were made in commercial and business life in- 
stead of in society, the proportion of masculine falsehoods and con- 
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cealments would undeniably be greater. The plain reason for this 
difference is, that women have more points to gain in society, while 
men have more to gain in business. Men deceive to gain money, 
women to gain favor. The instinct of self-preservation is at the 
bottom of both orders of falsehood. "Women, who must have occu- 
pation and position, seek them in the direction which offers least 
resistance. It is always easier to rest in the satisfaction of the emo- 
tional life than to push forward in the direction of intellectual 
growth. The hard work and hard thinking which the world exacts 
before it will give place and remunerative occupation to the worker 
is too hard a condition for most women with their present develop- 
ment. It is easier to take up and deal with simpler things ; and, 
if this simpler work gives occupation and subsistence, the end is 
gained. 

The strong and constant demands which wifehood and mother- 
hood make upon the physical, the emotional, and the moral forces, 
seem to constitute a reason for the checking of intellectual growth. 
Yet, in the cases of women upon whom no such demands are made, 
we see no higher degree of development ; and this certainly helps to 
show that their general contentment, with emotional gratification, is 
an inherent trait. What sufficient cause can there be for this rela- 
tively lower development than the relatively smaller bodies and 
brains of those who exhibit the effect ? 

There is a direct ethical value in the exercise of the intellect. 
Its most healthful action can occur only where the moral nature is 
perfectly sound. We can not acquire facts or reason to conclu- 
sions under emotional excitement, or when we are devising some 
social stratagem. If there is any reason for concealment of motives 
or of conduct, the necessity for keeping up that concealment will so 
employ the brain as to render any except this low form of action 
impossible. The attainment of moral purity, in the sense of a 
strong desire for the right and true, is the clearing of the field and 
preparation of the soil for intellectual harvests. The motive to self- 
preservation and the very general dependence of women upon men 
for the means of life have fostered moral disease. We know a 
woman who, for the last quarter of a century, has habitually taken 
money from her husband’s purse while he was asleep, and this has 
been done to supply reasonable needs and social requirements which 
he ignored. To be free from the temptation to deceive men, women 
must be independent of them in respect to the means of life, and 
they must gain such an intellectual culture as shall lift them out of 
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their exclusive indulgence of the emotions. At present, women 
seem obliged to marry for two reasons : one, that they can not win 
social independence without it ; and the other, that their emotional 
natures crave constant exercise. How much the severe culture of 
the intellect will do toward the moral redemption of women by 
making them less dependent upon men, and less solicitous for their 
favor, is one of the problems of our future civilization. 

One perplexing aspect of the sex question has grown into con- 
considerable importance in America, the so-called free-love philos- 
ophy. The very great majority of women, with their inability to 
take in facts in their larger relations, have nothing but utter con- 
demnation for a movement which attempts the destruction of the 
family in the name of a reform. The majority of advocates of this 
social theory are men who show that they have thought upon the 
question, but that their conclusions have neglected some of the 
most influential facts. One of the fundamental arguments against 
the present solution of sex relations is that monogamic marriage is 
a failure : it has not solved the problem of human happiness. Instead 
of this rotten social institution, in which men and women give pledges 
and promises under legal and ecclesiastical sanction, it is proposed 
to-substitute absolute personal control of these relations, Neither 
church nor state, it is claimed, has any more moral right to interfere 
with individual freedom to form and to dissolve sexual ties than 
to interfere with the choice, purchase, or sale of a house or of a suit 
of clothes. The history of civil liberty, it is said, is a history of 
the enlargement of the rights of the individual ; as he has grown 
more intelligent, he has continually wrested from the state more 
and more liberty to control his own actions. It is the policy of 
governing organizations, like church and state, to keep men in vas- 
salage as long as possible. People can not be freed from irksome 
matrimonial bondage without the expense and delay of legal pro- 
cesses. So long as people must submit judgment and inclination 
to statute laws, on such questions they are children or slaves instead 
of freemen. Such is the general argument of these reformers. 

It is not hard to discover the sources of such a social theory. 
The plan of government in the United States favors the largest 
possible individualism. It was to give the freest possible play to 
individual rights that the men of the Revolution fought their bat- 
tles and framed their laws. The easy conditions of divorce and 
the yearly augmenting number of divorces under state legislation 
is a further movement toward strengthening individualism, If 
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anything goes wrong, the spirit of our legislation is to right it, as 
far as practicable, by altering the conditions for the individual. 
This extreme liberality of the state toward her citizens is analogous 
to the indulgence of a mother to her children who insist on trying 
some experimem which the mother foresees will not help them. © 
Yet the wise mother knows that the scientific method of develop- 
ing her child is to let it see for itself what is helpful and hurtful. 
Changed conditions sometimes increase the happiness of sexual 
relations ; but, as the reason for unhappy associations is found in 
the imperfect moral development or lack of judgment of those 
forming them, the way to insure happier results is to improve 
human nature. Happy unions are always voluntary, not only at 
the beginning, but as long as life lasts. Love can not be made 
free by a change of statutes. It can not be bound or loosed under 
any circumstances. If the state should listen to the petitions of 
those who ask that sex relations be exempted from control, the ex- 
perience of a quarter of a century would convince the world that 
the old, long-tried, monogamic solution of the sex question is the 
wise one. There are evident reasons why such a result would 
come. In all the past emotional experience of the race it has been 
found impossible to create an intense idealization of more than one 
object at one time ; it has been found, too, that when such idealiza- 
tion has been tested by knowledge and time it does not diminish, 
but deepen ; and that the effect of this long-continued idealization 
is to create the best conditions of development, both for those who 
exercise it and for those toward whom it is directed. Now, if the 
best conditions of happiness are once secured they should be main- 
tained. It is not possibie to bring out all the results of this mutual 
sex idealization in any short period of association. The very fact 
that the association is a permanent one gives it earnestness and 
dignity. It would not be possible to extract from a half-dozen 
associations, extending over twenty-five years, the same amount of 
fine character-development that would come from one fortunate 
association lasting for the same time. When we are once sure of 
the wisdom, integrity, and affection of some friend through long 
experience, we spend no more brain-activity in learning his pecu- 
liarities of character and in adapting ourselves to them. The asso- 
ciation of husband and wife is rather moral and affectional than 
intellectual. It is a rest, a certainty, a point of departure for all 
other activities. Once settled, and safely settled, we waste no 
power in readjusting these relations, but take the fruit as it ripens, 
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without the need of uprooting the old and planting new trees. 
There is abundance of unanswerable scientific proof of better re- 
sults in character and in happiness from long-continued sexual 
association than from transient and varied connections. For the 
state to grant to individuals the power of forming and dissolving 
such associations at will would be to grant them a power of injur- 
ing themselves by an unwholesome experiment. if the facts be 
carefully studied they will convince any fair-minded observer of 
the true solution of this question, without a resort to such a dan- 
gerous legislation. A wiser development of human nature in all 
directions is the real key to human happiness. 


M. A. Harpaker. 
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THE PANAMA CANAL. 


Last year, when I addressed to the “ North American Review” 
my first article on the project of an interoceanic canal across the 
Isthmus of Panama, basing my arguments upon the decision of an 
International Congress of engineers, navigators, and men of science, 
public opinion in the United States and even in Europe still enter- 
tained some doubts touching four highly important points. These 
were : 


1, The supposed insalubrity of the climate of Panama. 

2. The possibility of constructing the works needed in order to 
establish maritime communication at constant sea-level between the 
two oceans, without either locks or tunnels ; in short, the possibility 
of carrying out the scheme approved by the Congress of 1879. 

3. A reliable estimate of the cost, which could only be deter- 
mined on the spot by soundings and by taking longitudinal and 
transverse profiles ; though the Congress, in the absence of the com- 
plete data, which were reserved till the execution of the work, had 
notoriously presented highly exaggerated figures. 

4, The supposed opposition of the United States. 


It was in order to meet these doubts that I visited America in 
company with an international committee of engineers, whose duty 
it was to make a definitive study of the ground with a view to the 
execution of the work. 

These engineers, whose very names are a guarantee of their com- 
petence, were: 

Mr. Dircks, Engineer-in-chief of the Waterstaat of the Nether- 
lands, who so successfully directed the great work of constructing 
the canal from Amsterdam to the sea. 

The American engineer, Colonel Totten, who constructed the 
railway from Aspinwall to Panama, 
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The American engineer, General Wright, at one time engineer- 
in-chief of an army corps under General Sherman. 

Mr. Boutan, Engineer of the Corps des Mines, France. 

Mr. Sosa, Engineer-in-chief of the Colombian Government. 

Mr. Dauzats, engineer, head of the Central Bureau of Construc- 
tion of the Suez Canal. 

Mr. Blanchet, civil engineer. 

Mr. Abel Couvreux, civil engineer. These two engineers are 
attached to the establishment of Couvreux and Hersent, contractors 
for all kinds of public works, and well known in connection with 
the Suez Canal, the regulating of the course of the Danube, the 
port of Antwerp, etc., ete. 

Finally, Mr. Ortega, engineer in the service of the Colombian 
Government. 

This committee had subject to its orders men experienced in the 
work of making soundings and taking levels. It labored for fifty 
days on the Isthmus of Panama, and, thanks to the facilities af- 
forded by the railroad, as also to the codperation of the authorities 
and the people, it was enabled to complete in that space of time 
studies which, under different circumstances, would have taken 
many months. 

When these studies were completed a maximum estimate was 
made of the total cost. 

The committee’s report is published ; it served as a basis for a 
contract I directed to be made, on my return to France, with the 
contractors Couvreux and Hersent, who will form, with the Com- 
pagnie Universelle du Canal Interocéanique, a joint-stock associa- 
tion, whose sole profit from the execution of the work will be the 
difference minus between the cost to them and the estimated cost 
of 500,000,000 francs. 

The following is the programme of the contractors so soon as 
the work on the canal can be commenced: 

Length of line of the maritime canal from the Bay of Limon to 
the anchorage of Flamenco in the Bay of Panama, seventy-three 
kilometres. 

Excavation of soil and rock and removing the bars in the Cha- 
gres, 75,000,000 cubic metres. 

Time required to complete the work, six years, or 1,500 days, 
reckoning 250 days per year, and 50,000 cubic metres per day, 
with 8,000 laborers, and the necessary machinery and steam- 
power. 
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As for the salubrity of the climate of Panama, whither I accom- 
panied the committee with my family, the perfect health whereof 
we presented living proof on our return to Europe shows how un- 
justly that beautiful climate has been condemned by those who 
knew nothing of it— 


Omne ignotum horrendum! 


We will now consider the supposed opposition of the United 
States : 

It would be a calumny against the great people of the United 
States to attribute to them sentiments hostile to an enterprise that 
will promote their material and moral interests, no less than those 
of the whole world. 

On the contrary, on visiting the principal cities of the United 
States, I perceived that the public opinion of a country which is 
ever progressive, and which might well teach our old Europe by 
precept and example, favors a project whose importance for Ameri- 
cans first, and then for other nations, it fully understands. 

Again and again I declared that I was not opposed to any of the 
projects which have been put forward for cutting through the dif- 
ferent American isthmuses ; that the Panama project was the only 
one which, in my opinion and in the light of my experience with 
the Suez Canal, would enable us to employ the waters of the two 
oceans, and not the waters of two rivers flowing down opposite sides 
of the Cordilleras, in opening to great ships a maritime route be- 
tween the Atlantic and the Pacific ; that America was at liberty to 
carry out other projects, but that, if she desired to have a share in 
that which I am about to execute, one half of the capital would be 
reserved for her ; that the control of the enterprise will be in the 
hands of those who shall invest their money in it ; that the Colom- 
bian Government, from which I hold the right of way in virtue of a 
law passed by the Congress of Bogota, had declared in one of the 
articles of its concession the neutrality of the territory traversed 
by the canal, and the equal right of transit of the flags of all na- 
tions ; and, finally, that the Monroe doctrine, to which I adhere, is 
in my favor, inasmuch as its sole end was to declare, in 1823, the 
independence and the sovereignty of the Central and South Ameri- 
can republics, which at that time were beginning to liberate them- 
selves from the Spanish yoke. 

Under this condition of things where are the difficulties of exe- 
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cution? Where is the opposition of a free and independent people, 
who are bound to respect in others that liberty and independence 
by which they themselves have so well profited in entering on an 
uninterrupted course of prosperity and greatness which excites our 
wonder and prompts to imitation ? 
Ferp. DE Lesseps. 
Pants, May 19, 1880. 
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PROFLIGACY IN FICTION. 
Zola’s “ Nana.” Ouida’s “ Moths.” 


Critics have had their say regarding the latest product of that 
genius of the muck-rake, Emile Zola. Many of them have endeavy- 
ored to find a justification for his opening of the sewers of human 
society into the gardens of literature. Much ability is displayed in 
this offensive work of engineering skill, and people are asked to 
pardon the foul sights and odors because of the consummate art 
with which they are presented. But intellectual power and literary 
workmanship are neither to be admired nor commended of them- 
selves. They are to be judged by their fruits, and are no more to 
be justified in producing that which is repulsive or unwholesome 
than a manufactory whose sole purpose is to create and disseminate 
bad smells and noxious vapors. Such an unsavory establishment 
might do its work with a wonderful display of skill and most potent 
results, but the health authorities of society would have ample occa- 
sion for taking measures against its obnoxious business, while those 
who encouraged the introduction of its products into their house- 
holds would be guilty of inconceivable folly, besides exhibiting a 
morbid liking for filthy exhalations. 

But it is not alone in M. Zola’s literary talent that excuse is 
found for his work. It is said to lay bare a phase of human life 
whose existence is actual, and knowledge of which affords security 
and perhaps suggests remedies for its evils. The phase of life with 
which he deals in “ Naua” is undoubtedly real, but is, unfortu- 
nately, not so far a realm of the unknown that an accurate explora- 
tion or a vivid portrayal of its characters and scenes is at all neces- 
sary or desirable. Those who are likely to make a salutary use of a 
knowledge of its secrets have no difficulty in obtaining it, and there 
is no reason for bringing its revelations into the family circle or the 
chamber of the schoolgirl. The life of the fallen among women is 
no deep mystery. It is well enough known in its glare and glitter, 
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in its allurement and revelry, in its Circean fascinations and their 
besotting effects, in its coarse vulgarity and in its bestial pollutions. 
The whole Avernian descent from gay hilarity and defiance of doom 
to putridity and despair is a reality of the world’s every-day expe- 
rience. That can not be denied, and the fact is one not to be ig- 
nored. But so are the city sewers and cesspools a reality ; yet 
their existence affords no reason for bringing them to the surface 
of the streets and exploring among their filthy contents in the light 
of day. It does not justify the introduction of their nastiness and 
their stenches into decent habitations. 

But, though these things are real, M. Zola’s delineations of them 
are not truthful. His work has been called “realistic,” and that has 
been paraded as a merit ; but what is meant by this word upon which 
anew meaning is thrust to serve the purposes of criticism? People 
averse to analyzing take it to mean that the work in question portrays 
life and character precisely as they exist, without the color or the 
glamour which fiction is supposed generally to throw over its descrip- 
tions. But as applied to Zola’s work it means nothing of the kind. 
It means that he drags into literature what others would not touch 
because of its coarseness or its foulness. He displays no extraordi- 
nary power in painting scenes of actual life, in portraying human 
character or in fathoming the feelings or the motives of men. But, 
where another paints a garden of flowers, he depicts a dunghill ; 
where others present to the imagination fields and trees and moun- 
tains or the charms of home-life, he conjures up the prospect behind 
the stables, the slough, at the foot of the drain, and the disgusting 
bestiality of the slums. This seamy side of things is no more real 
than the other, and its delineation no more “realistic” in the sense 
given to that term. Other writers introduce us to virtuous homes 
and make us acquainted with decent people, often with charming 
companions for whose existence even in fiction we find ourselves the 
better. M. Zola takes us among drunkards and strumpets, and brings 
us into familiar relations with people in his pages whose mere pres- 
ence in real life is either an offense or a contamination. The “real- 
ism” of the process, if it is “realism,” is no justification, but rather 
an aggravation. To follow a debased drunkard through the career 
of a day and a night would fill us with disgust, and from a street- 
walker’s brazen solicitations we turn away with a sort of horror ; 
and what better, more attractive, or more edifying are they if brought 
into our houses in a story ? 

But, if “realism” were an excuse for minutely depicting the viler 
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phases of human society, it does not exist in “Nana.” M. Zola may 
know more of the life that he undertakes to portray than decent read- 
ers care to know, but men who go through the world with their eyes 
open, and are capable of making those inferences in regard to char- 
acter and experience which surface indications suggest, know that 
this book is replete with exaggeration. It does not describe the real 
life of the class whose type is its central figure, with the sharp lines 
of truth. The picture is colossal in proportions and flaring in colors. 
It is no more in the tone of every-day reality than “ King Lear” or 
“The Bride of Lammermoor.” This huge, fleshly Venus, with gross 
attractions of person and no touch of mental or moral charm, ex- 
ercising a relentless dominion of lust over the rich and proud, the 
stupid and the brilliant, the unsophisticated and the experienced, is 
a daring figment of the imagination, as much so as the witch that 
lured the companions of Ulysses to their swinish fate. The favor- 
ite plea of justification in the dry reality of the scenes portrayed 
has no basis in this story. M. Zola has been writing on a theory, 
and, in following it out, he has left fact behind him with the ances- 
tors of Nana. His drunkards and washer-women were real. It was 
a part of his theory that the ignorance, the poverty, the vice, the 
crime, and the brutality of their existence were somehow imposed 
upon them by the constitution of society, and made up a fate for 
which better or more fortunate people were responsible. In the 
course of generations, out of this compost at the bottom of society, 
reeking with pollution, sprang this “ golden fly,” to carry infection 
up to the ranks of the rich, the intelligent, and the favored, and 
work the vengeance of the slums. The theory has a certain delu- 
sive plausibility, but its Nemesis is a creature of the fancy. As 
poetry, as ingenious fiction, it might pass; but its pretensions to 
reality are a sham, and the poor excuse of “realism” for unveiling 
the retreats of infamy can not be allowed to the Parisian scavenger. 

But real or fanciful, fact or fiction, does not this delineation 
of the fatal attractions of the “strange woman” and the conse- 
quences of yielding to her wiles find justification in the revelation 
of danger and the warning to the unwary? Does it not beget 
abhorrence of what it depicts with so much power? Perhaps the 
Spartan father did well to exhibit before his son the awful example 
of the drunken helot ; but, if he had sent the boy to pass his time 
with drunken helots and become familiar with their ways and habits, 
the result would hardly have justified the wisdom of the experi- 
ment. We unconsciously take on the character of our social sur- 
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roundings, and in the reading of fiction we subject our minds to 
the influences which its scenes are calculated to produce. The 
imagination works an inner experience whose effects upon tastes 
and sensibilities are not different in kind from those of the exter- 
nal experience of actual life. If there is any remedial influence 
in an acquaintance with lives of prostitution, how. comes it that 
those who have cultivated that kind of acquaintance and obtained 
the knowledge which is so potent for defense are not the purest 
among men? } Generally we find that the repulsiveness of vice 
loses its foreé upon those who come in close contact with it. The 
victims of Nana knew her character well enough ; they knew her 
selfish prodigality, and the fatal consequence of dalliance with such 
as she ; and they might even forecast her horrible fate and that of 
her victims. But this knowledge was no protection. Association 
with her did not beget repulsion ; familiarity produced no warning, 
and those who cherished their ignorance of her world of tawdri- 
ness, of dissipation and excitement, were safest from its dangers. 
The man would be set down as reckless or a fool who should take 
his sons or his daughters through the purlieus of vice, and make 
them acquainted with dens of infamy and their inmates, on the 
pretense that what they should see and hear would protect them 
from the allurements of sin. The result would be only to deaden 
sensibility, to destroy delicacy, and to remove the wide barrier that 
keeps the steps of good intent from straying into ways of peril; 
and it makes no difference whether people are introduced to the 
retreats of harlotry in actual experience or in the vivid pages of 
the novelist, the moral effect is the same. The mystery is removed, 
and the vague sense of unknown dangers goes with it. This gilded 
realm with its sensuous attractions is opened to the mental ken, its 
characters are revealed, and its scenes laid bare with more or less 
of truth, and the familiarity which the reader acquires with its in- 
terior life seems to bring him into closer contact with it, and make 
an actual entrance an easy matter. Such a book, whatever its effect 
may be upon the thoughtful, is certainly not a warning to the un- 
wary. It is no preacher of virtue, but a guide to debauchery. 

On no ground, intellectual or moral, is the publication of this 
kind of literature to be justified, but it can not be prevented. Lib- 
erty has its penalties and its drawbacks, but it is too precious a boon 
to be easily placed in the power of official and officious meddlers. 
Zola’s brain is at liberty to produce according to its nature, but the 
shame is, that thousands of decent people, people claiming the high- 
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est respectability and the purest taste, should take the foul brood of 
his incubation into their homes. To those for whom it has no nov- 
elty it is merely a new incitement to sensuality. To those for whom 
it brings a revelation it is contaminating, and opens to view a phase 
of life that had much better remain hid. And yet such are the 
freaks of what is called popular taste that this stuff has been toler- 
ated as family reading. It has found its place on the drawing-room 
table, and served to divert the mind of fashionable piety after a 
lenten service. Critics have juggled with meaningless words until 
people have come near forgetting that indecency can not be changed 
by phrases nor immorality transformed by a cloak of sophistry. 

“ Zola will want a lower deep before long, I suppose : he will do 
well to leave his cellars for the drawing-rooms.” ‘Thus the profli- 
gate Russian prince to the deceitful Englishwoman in Ouida’s 
“ Moths,” the chief rival on fashionable book-stalls of Zola’s “ Nana.” 
But why should “ Ouida” think of abdicating in her prime to the 
upstart Frenchman? Surely there is no profligacy in the drawing- 
rooms, or in the inmost closets of the houses of fashion, which she 
can have any delicacy about dealing with. Zola may as well keep to 
his cellars, while “ Ouida,” with feminine penetration for the hidden 
or the merely surmised, makes exploration of the apartments above 
stairs. Zola professes to describe the vice that dresses in its own 
garb and passes by its own name, and which is forced accordingly 
to keep within a domain of its own, out of the range of decent social 
life. “Ouida” spies about genteel society in search of vice disguised 
by rank, by wealth, by culture, or by fashion. It is a task for a 
woman, but it needs for its performance a woman of great clever- 
ness and no special regard for virtue, real or assumed. “Ouida” is 
well qualified. She owes society a grudge, possibly because society, 
whatever secret guiltiness may lurk in its most pretentious walks, is 
not openly tolerant of a disregard of the canons of morality, whose 
outer bulwark is conventionality. With the private character or 
conduct of the woman known as “ Ouida” we have nothing to do, but 
as a writer she shows the result of a peculiar training. It is evident 
that she has known nothing of home influence, and has no apprecia- 
tion of the graces of character which it produces. She has no un- 
derstanding of home relationships or of their value in the conserva- 
tion of purity and health in human society, and she has no respect 
for them. A brilliant girl, dependent for her training on a father of 
irregular habits and no domestic life, brought up at watering-places 
and in visits to gay capitals, educated among the shows and shams 
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of life, and a stranger to domesticity of any sort, may develop into 
an entertaining writer, but can have no intimate knowledge of that 
which is sound and wholesome in the composition of human society. 
Disregarding the rules and restraints which experience has shown 
to be necessary for the protection of virtuous character, she is sure 
- to be guilty of offenses of whose heinousness she has no apprecia- 
tion, and the social penalty for which she regards as not only tyranny, 
but a hypocritical tyranny. She cherishes resentment against so- 
ciety, and is eager to revenge herself upon it. If she wields a keen 
pen, it is not difficult. What is called society, like the individual 
man and woman, or the human race as a whole, has its faults and 
vices. It is only necessary to seize upon these, and, with the coarse 
satire of caricature, to represent them as the essential elements of 
its character. 

“Ouida” has a very bad opinion of the women of society. She 
considers them no better than that demi-monde which Zola has seen 
fit to describe for the edification of the prurient. “The streets 
absorb the girls of the poor,” she says ; “society absorbs the daugh- 
ters of the rich ; and not seldom one form of prostitution, like the 
other, keeps its captives ‘bound in the dungeon of their own cor- 
ruption.’” She has put her opinion of society women inte a wordy 
formula, which she is so taken with that she repeats it with slight 
variation of phrases at an interval of one hundred and fifty pages in 
her story. The earlier version is this: “Useless as butterflies, cor- 
roding as moths, untrue even to lovers and friends, because incapa- 
ble of understanding any truth ; caring only for physical comfort 
and mental intoxication ; kissing like Judas, and denying in danger 
like Peter ; tired of living, yet afraid of dying ; believing, some in 
priests and some in physiologists, but none at all in virtue ; sent 
to sleep by chlorodine, and kept awake by raw meat and dry wines ; 
cynical at twenty and exhausted at thirty, and yet choosing rather 
to drop in the harness of pleasure than fall out of the chariot-race 
for an instant; taking their passions as they take sherry in the 
morning and bitters before dinner ; pricking their sated senses with 
the spice of lust or jealousy, and calling the unholy fever love ; 
having outworn every form of excitement except the gambler’s, 
which never palls, which they will still pursue when they shall have 
not a real tooth in their mouths or a real hair on their heads—the 
women of modern society are perhaps at once the most feverish and 
the most frivolous, the basest and the feeblest offspring of a false 
civilization.” Her opinion of men is no higher, though she is not 
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moved to formulate it in the same ferocious spirit, and her philoso- 
phy of marriage is drawn from her opinion of the unfortunate sexes 
of humanity. She represents her Russian prince, who is the incar- 
nation of the masculine vice and brutality of society, as thinking, 
“as men do every hour and every century, why it was that the 
pure woman wearies and palls, the impure strengthens her chains 
with every night that falls. It is a terrible truth, but it is a truth,” 
adds the author on her own account. 

The works of “Ouida” are charged with offending against pro- 
priety. She professes to regard them simply as giving truthful 
pictures of human society as it exists to-day. If this were so, we 
might well despair of the human race, and anticipate an impending 
doomsday which should sweep the corrupt fabric away as the last 
failure of a disgusted Creator. In her pages, men are swayed by 
the passions of their ower nature, and women are not merely their 
weak and willing victims but their artful and ready seducers. A 
faithful husband is a thing to be laughed at ; a faithful wife, a crea- 
ture who foolishly mopes and suffers when she might gayly avenge. 
Marriage is a bondage of the law, fatal to love, and hence to fidel- 
ity, and the cover of intrigue and iniquity. Society is false and cor- 
rupt, and knows it, but protects itself from collapse by a common 
consent to pretend that it is otherwise, until some fool rebels and 
makes a scandal. Then the fool must be suppressed, the victim of 
exposure ostracized, and the shallow comedy is resumed. Husbands 
have mistresses as a matter of course, and wives have their lovers. 
Why should they not, as love disappears after the honeymoon, and 
they would otherwise be unendurable to each other? Each knows 
the other’s sins, but pretends to be blind, and so avoids disturbing 
the serenity of fashionable hypocrisy. 

This is human society according to “Ouida”; society itself 
takes the gross libel without resentment, and “Ouida” is one of 
the most popular writers of the day. There is no doubt that Zola 
in his cellars finds a world of reality, full of sinks of pollution and 
infested with foul vermin. Men go down into it for gross revelry 
and dark debauchery, and emerge moral and physical wrecks. Its 
crawling and infectious creatures, in the gaudy colors that putres- 
cence often begets, make their way to the light and fasten upon their 
victims at every chance. But the glare which the clever French 
JSeuilletoniste turns upon the underground world is garish and delu- 
sive. In the ranks of respectable society the baser passions of 
mankind break out in secret or open revolt against the restraints 
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of moral duty or social decency, and “Ouida” has human fact to 
deal with. But is this the substance of society, even of the showy 
and frivolous kind over which Fashion reigns ? Pampered princes 
may be monsters of iniquity, and be tolerated because of their rank 
or wealth. The sins of the rich and powerful may be too easily 
condoned, and the weaknesses of women of influential families may 
be covered with a veil that nobody cares to tear away ; but is soci- 
ety made up of such, and is this caricature to be taken as a truth- 
ful picture, even in the gay capitals of Europe or the resorts of 
fashionable diversion? A cynical Frenchman or a much-traveled 
adventuress of no nationality may gain admission to the ranks 
of literature with elaborately garnished stories from the slums 
and bagnios or from the scandals of the divorce courts, but Anglo- 
Saxon readers at least should shut the vile rubbish from their 
libraries. Anglo-Saxon ideas of society and of human life are not 
those of Zola and “Ouida.” With that race the sensual was 
never uppermost even in its rudest days, when brutality of the 
roughest sort might be laid to its charge. It believes in the purity 
of woman, the fidelity of man, the sanctity of home and the family, 
and the possibility of a society in which the passions are controlled 
by a sense of duty and of right. With them the love of man and 
woman is not an animal appetite to be sated and then to give place 
to indifference or aversion. It is a holy sentiment on which life- 
long companionship and helpfulness are to be based, and from which 
spring the sweet influences of domestic life and the graces of per- 
sonal virtue and integrity. The Anglo-Saxon mind is not tolerant 
of infidelity or profligate practices cloaked by social pretensions, nor 
does it find entertainment in the garbage of the slums and the orts 
of unseemly households. It regards society as made up of families, 
in which decency is held in esteem, where the rose remains on the 
fair forehead of an innocent love and is not displaced by a blister, 
and where marriage vows are not rated with dicers’ oaths. Soci- 
ety has in it healthful currents and the substance of a sound consti- 
tution. 

English literature from its beginning has truthfully reflected 
the social life, the character, and the manners of the people whose 
blood is English, and there is nothing of which we have more right 
to be proud than the steady purification of the stream. The coarse- 
ness of some of the early poets and dramatists may have been 
“realistic,” but it puts their works on neglected shelves in these 
days of purer manners, The first novels were so much given to 
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accounts of disreputable intrigue, and so infected with the baser 
qualities of human nature, that, for a long time, all novels were un- 
der a Puritanic ban not wholly without provocation. The drama 
of the time when “ Astrea” loosely trod the stage has gone out, 
and fiction of the school of Fielding and Smollett has passed from 
life into history. Latterly we have had in English novels many 
inspiring and purifying pictures of home-life and the fairer aspects 
of society. Their lessons have been wholesome and their influence 
ennobling. They have taught us the comeliness and attraction of 
virtue, the beauty of honor, and the happiness that comes from 
noble living. In them fathers are respectable, mothers thoughtful 
and pure-minded, and sons and daughters have their steps directed 
by some loftier purpose than the gratification of the impulses that 
come from the animal nature. English fiction has been a powerful 
agency of reform and purification. 

Upon this fair domain of our literature these foreign purveyors 
of infection—for “Ouida” has no claim to the title of English- 
woman—are permitted to intrude. They turn the gutters into our 
wholesome gardens and cast the uncleanness of the divorce court 
about our hearthstones. The rubbish which, in flaring pictorial 
weeklies, is excluded from respectable kitchens, is elaborated and 
embellished in gilt bindings and admitted to the parlor-table. It 
is the last tricklings of that ribald literature which has run through 
history in a happily decreasing current from the old times when 
human passion was deified and the rule of the senses was hardly 
resisted. It is the legacy of Sodom and Gomorrah to subsequent 
generations, the heritage that besotted Rome left to the nationali- 
ties that drew blood from her bloated carcass. To the Anglo- 
Saxon mind and heart it is or ought to be an offense and an insult. 

Condemnation is not to be pronounced upon the authors of this 
sort of fiction more than on its readers. The writers have their 
gifts, and use them according to their nature. They are the scaven- 
gers and scandal-mongers of society, who will exist so long as they 
are paid and encouraged. They can not be silenced or suppressed ; 
but it is a sorry indication when their books are in demand at the 
circulating libraries and the fashionable shops for literary pabu- 
lum in English and American cities. Their presence in drawing- 
rooms shows that the old infection still asserts itself in the ap- 
petite—taste it can not be called—which craves a stimulant for 
passion, and is tormented with prurient longings. It is the same 
spirit that leads to the secret traffic in the merely libidinous in litera- 
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ture and art, the same that prompts the collecting of old indecen- 
cies at fancy prices under the pretense of “rare and curious,” the 
same that promotes the gross sensuality that Zola pictures, and the 
yieldings to lust in which “Ouida” revels. The old Adam in the 
blood of the race, that besets its course with vice and lapses from 
integrity, is that which finds satisfaction in the perusal of literature 
wrought from the material of its sin and weakness. Pruriency and 
that alone is gratified, and at the same time excited and intensified, 
by this kind of reading. Pure taste and virtuous inclination find 
nothing congenial in it, and respectable drawing-rooms should as 
sternly close their doors against it as they would against the char- 
acters that pervade it. 


A, K,. Fiske. 
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